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AN OPEN LETTER TO SOUTHERN TOURISTS. 
By OCTAVE*THANET. 

OW is the season when the Northerner begins to listen with 

an anxious frown to the family coughs, and to talk about 
going South. The annual Southern traveller, he who has a house 
in Florida, or goes regularly to Aiken or Thomasville, will need 
no information ; but every year there are numbers who go for the 
first time, and they, poor souls, are interviewing their more expe- 
rienced friends and searching the newspapers for light on an un- 
known path. To them is this letter written. You who are about 
to suffer—I salute you. It is not that 1 would imply that a South- 
ern trip is not delight- 
ful. Itis. But unless 
one goes South pre- 
pared for certain pe- 
culiarities of the | 
Southern climate and | 
customs, he is sure to 
come to grief; and 
most Northerners do 
go just so unprepared. 
For instance, as to 
wardrobe. There pre- 
vails in the North a 
poetical notion of the 
South as the land of 
sunshine and flowers. 
Doubtless it is—in 
summer. During win- 
ter the far South has 
very warm days, but 
it has intervals of 
cold; and the South- 
ern cold has a damp, 
pervasive, aguish 
character harder to 
bear than the brisk, 
sharp, intense cold of 
the North. The far 
Southern climate is 
certainly “fair and 
false and fickle.” I 
have fanned myself 
in. New Orleans on a 
January day, and two 
days later I could not 
get enough fire com- 
fortably to warm 
ny room Two weeks 
ago in South Florida 
they were wearing 
white gowns, finding 
them none too thin; 
last Sunday the native 
Floridians were wear- 
ing blankets and 
quilts. And in South 
Florida, where they 
build houses without 
chimneys, a fire is not 
to be had for the ask- 
ing. Passing from 
Tampa to Sanford, I 
saw whole villages of 
South Floridians hov- 
ering round fires in 
the streets. There 
is no Southern cli- 
mate which is contin- 
uously and evenly 
warm during Decem- 
ber and January. 
Taken as a whole, the 
South during those 
two months and the 
first half of February 
is rainy, chilly, fogg 
—anything and ev- 
erything but “sunny.” 
Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and the rest of 
the middle Southern 
States have nights al- 
most every winter 
when the mercury 
drops below 32°, and, 
after all, one can 
freeze quite as dead at 
20° above zero as at 
20° below—only give 
him time. 

With all these draw- 
backs, the winter cli- 
mate South is infi- 
nitely better than ours, and the spring months from March to the 
middle of May are ideally pleasant; but the Northerner going 
South should be prepared for cold, carrying plenty of warm cloth- 
ing. It is well also to have a few rugs in a party, for Southern 
hotel-keepers are very frugal with their blankets. Beds South are 
not aired, and the sheets are apt to be as damp and cold as 
those famous ones which gave Lord Bacon his death. One will 
consequently find a rubber bag for hot water a most convenient 
possession. By rubbing it over the sheets a bed can be made 
comfortable in a few minutes. I would suggest, however, that one 
do not put boiling-hot water in the bag, as the seams may give 
way, with consequences which need not be described. A warm 
flannel garment to wear in bed is a real necessity for every one ; 
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Fig. 1.—Bovretre Crora Mornine Gown. 





and as you are tolerably certain to catch cold going South, porta- 
ble mustard plasters and quinine will give you a better chance for 
your life. Neither hot water nor fires are always to be obtained 
South. If there be an invalid in the party, one should always 
know beforehand whether he can get rooms with fire-places or 
stoves. The hotels charge extra for fires, generally seventy-five 
cents or a dollar for a fire. To be sure of hot water, one must 
carry an alcohol lamp. There is an endless variety of these in 
the market, mostly uncertain on their legs, and with an unpleasant 
trick of running over when filled. The result of that is a lake of 
fire spreading over the table. A lamp much in favor is one that 
erects itself on three tall curved legs (in periods of inaction fold- 





MORNING GOWNS.—[For Descriptions ste SuppLeMent. } 


ed flat), like a gigantic spider. If you are careful not to jar the 
table, or touch the lamp, or walk too heavily on the floor, it does 
very well, and the flame is superb. I recall such a lamp; we cook- 
ed everything on it, from cake frosting to scrambled egg, but at 
climaxes of cookery we were sure to neglect the before-mentioned 
precautions, and—I draw a veil. Usually the veil was a wet 
towel. 

To go back to the wardrobe. One has always to consider that 
stout, loose shoes are most needed in Southern travel. The land 
of the orange is the land of sand. At most of the heaith resorts, 
like Aiken or Summerville, it is sandy. Where it is not sandy, it 
is muddy. If you are going to St. Augustine, I should recommend 
an extra pair for the ancient city, the streets of which are about 
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as hard walking as the ascent to Mount Vesuvius. The forego- 

ing remarks apply to feet of both sexes, but it is only the frailer 

sex who need to carry blacking. Out of the depths of a bitter 

experience I advise them to carry it in a tin case, or to make a 

fresh purchase at each stopping-place. No one realizes the liberal, 

I may say lavish, quantity of blacking she gets for her money un- 
| til she finds it distributed through her trunk. Generally not a 
| single garment is slighted; blacking as a circulating medium is 
| without a rival—except ink. I have known a whole family reduced 
| to destitution beneath their gowns by one small bottle of ink. You 
| ean buy ink in travelling bottles, sometimes secure, sometimes not. 
| The price of safety is eternal vigilance. Cologne and bay rum 
will probably be bro. 
ken, and run over the 
leather of your dress 
ing-cases or nail-box ; 
but, well muffled in 
handkerchiefs, the 
first shock of the 
catastrophe will be 
softened. 

After the wardrobe 
comes the question of 
provisions. There are 
two Souths—the tour- 
ist South and the real 
South ; much depends 
on which South one 
may select for his 
travels. The tourist 
South includes all the 
health resorts in Ar- 
kansas, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Geor- 
gia, and pretty much 
the whole of Florida. 
Railroads and steam- 
boats make access to 
every portion of this 
South easy and com- 
paratively comforta- 
ble. The hotels are 
ke pt by Northern 
men, and the cooks 
all “come from New 
York,” just as in New 
York they alt come 
from Paris. They get 
their meat from Chi- 
cago and their grocer- 
ies from New York. 
The cooking is a more 
or less (generally less) 
successful imitation 
of Northern cooking. 
The prices are a hap- 
py copy of the highest 
Northern prices. The 
traveller going to the 
tourist South will do 
well to consider that 
what are every - day 
comforts North are 
luxuries South, and 
there are some things 
which he cannot hope 
tofind. A really good 
cup of coffee is one 
of them. I may say 
the same of tea. He 
will do well to culti- 
vate a taste for con- 
densed milk, especial- 
ly should he be going 
to Florida. Milk is 
expensive and poor 
everywhere in the 
tourist South, but his 
must indeed be a dar- 
ing spirit who would 
pry into the mysteries 
of Floridian milk, 
They have a way at 
Floridian. hotels of 
diluting and, I ima. 
gine, chalking con- 
densed milk, and put- 
ting it into jugs as 
though it were the 
fresh article. Meat 
used to be poor all 
over the Southern ho- 
tels, but the Chicago 
ice cars have made a 
great improvement in 
| this respect. To be sure, sometimes the beef has that peculiar 
flavor desirable in game, but hardly so desirable in beef. Mutton 
is a dubious venture North, and is rather more so South. Com 
monly the traveller will find that he does better by clinging to the 
dishes of the country. Every section has its own viands. In 
| New Orleans you are expected to like gumbo and pompano; in 

Georgia and the Carolinas the sweet-potato and all kinds of corn- 
bread are at their best; in Florida one must eat oranges and sticky 
sweetmeats. A taste for rice is a boon, sine@ one finds it cooked 
in delicate perfection all over the South. But while the traveller 
is to prefer the dishes of the country, he should not (if he go to 
the tourist South) rashly dream visions of the “old Southern dish- 
es.” They do not exist except as a maimed, distorted, and forlorn 
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wreck. He must go to the real South for them. 
There, at some shabby way-side tavern, he still 
may find waffles and hoe-cake and corn-dodgers 
and fried chicken ; or, in some Southern house, a 
barefooted negro boy, his rags decorously draped 
in a snowy white apron, will hand the guest plates 
of pounded biseuit, fresh, sweet, white butter, un- 
spoiled by salt, and a cup of delicious coffee. 

The tourist South is expensive everywhere. 
Hotel rates vary from four dollars to four and 
a half per day, according to one’s room; some 
choice rooms ave five dollars a day: that is how 
you can always tell when your room is choice. 
We had some very choice rooms in a St, Augus- 
tine hotel once, and did not dream that they were 
choice until we found how much we were paying 
for them. Indeed (I blush over our ignorance, 
but it was our first experience of St. Augustine), 
when we were told that President Arthur had oc- 
cupied those rooms, we said to each other that he 
must be an easily satisfied man. Boarding-houses 
charge much less than the hotels. In St. Augus- 
tine rooms alone are usually ten dollars a week ; 
“table board” is from seven to twelve dollars ; 
board and lodging together are from fifteen to 
thirty dollars weekly. St. Augustine, however, 
is the most expensive of all the winter resorts. 
The St. Augustine boarding-houses charge more 
than many excellent South Floridian hotels. Al- 
most anywhere else good board and lodging may 
be obtained for ten or twelve dollars a week. 

jut there is another South, the South of the 
Southern people, not so easily reached, but well 
worth reaching. One needs to have plenty of 
time and plenty of patience to travel in this South. 
And he will be happier if he carry with him cer- 
tain simple stores besides the articles I have men- 
tioned—such as tea, coffee, lump-sugar, potted 
meats, and preserves. <A portable bath-tub and 
his own soap and towels will make a vast differ- 
ence in his comfort. Certain things he must not 
expect to find here either. Southern trains have 
little regard for their time-tables, and he had bet- 
ter carry a supply of paper novels for odd hours 
at stations in what are most appropriately named 
waiting-rooms. But, as a compensation, South- 
ern railway officials on local roads are the most 
affable and obliging of men. They return for 
you if you are too late; they wait for you to eat 
your dinners; they stop anywhere in the woods to 
let a man get off. ‘Never you mind, ma’am,” 
says the obliging conductor ; “ you take your time 
with the dinner; this train ain’t going off with- 
out you.” 

One time I remember a train which waited a 
half-hour for the passengers to get dinner before 
they started. We were altogether three hours be- 
hind time. I asked the man at the station if this 
train did not meet another. ‘“ Yes, ma’am,” said 
he ; “ but, you see, we meet at , and whichever 
train gets there first waits for the other, so there 
ain’t a bit of trouble.” Somewhere at the end of 
the line a boat waited for the train with the same 
engaging politeness. The Southern conductors 
are always kind to women and children, and hos- 
pitably polite to strangers, and the station-mas- 
ters ‘seem rather to like answering questions. 
One has to expect a certain absence of the vir- 
tue next to godliness South, and he cannot look 
for honesty among the blacks; but what are 
trunks made with locks for? At first the untidy 
ways will jar on his sense of order; he will very 
likely be annoyed by the languid fashion in which 
life moves on; it will irritate and dismay him to 
see the absolute lack of comprehension of the 
meaning of comfort. But very soon he will feel 
a subtle, reluctant fascination ; he will be soothed 
by the absence of hurry and bustle; he will ap- 
preciate the gentle courtesy which seems to be 
the Southerners’ birthright ; he will be touched by 
their pathetic hospitality ; he will learn to admire 
their bravery, gayety, and that energy which often 
larks beneath their indolence. And Nature will 
have her word. Those weird cypress forests, 
those solemn pine woods among the red clay 
hills, those tropical splendors of plant and flower 
and sky, that softer loveliness of the Southern 
homes—stately old mansions which ruin makes 
but the more picturesque, set amid their gardens 
on shady streets or overlooking fields of cotton, 
or rice, or cane—all these and a hundred sights 
as fair come to capture his heart and haunt his 
memory. If the traveller have a friend with a 
plantation, in that case he will have all the poet- 
ry without the discomfort. In any case, the real 
South (which, by-the-way, is by far’ the cheaper 
South) is the one which is sure to repay the trav- 
eller for his outlay of time and money. My 
friends who are going to the real South, you who 
are about to enjoy—I congratulate you. 








A WINTRY WISH. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OU great red roses burning here, 
Burning with sweet and spicy fire, 

For ali your fragrant flames, 1 would 
You were the flower of my desire! 


The little scentless pallid flower, 
White as the frosts that give it way, 
A frolic freak, one fancies half, 
Of snow-flakes and of winds at play. 


You burn but at the cunning touch, 
O roses, of some gardener’s hand; 

Not all your odor breathes a hint 
That summer shall possess the land. 


But violets purple as the night, 
And roses red as you, I see, 

And all the bloom the south wind loves, 
Held in my snow-drop’s prophecy. 


For what a whisper stirs the world 
With those pale petals’ nodding grace— 
A whisper from the mighty sun, 
The pulse of God himself in space! 
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LIFE “EN EVIDENCE.” 





ANY qniet wives and daughters, tired, 
N it may be, of the monotone of domes- 
tie affairs, of the routine of every day’s 
order for dinner, every day’s seeing that 
the house is in fit array, every day’s direc- 
tion of fire and servants, and if not con- 
sciously tired of the daily faces, yet feeling 
as if some variation on them, some addition 
to them, or some temporary occultation of 
them would be not disagreeable, feeling, in 
short, a certain longing to see the world— 
many women, we say, living in a small 
world of their own, think that if they could 
only close their houses for some months in 
the year, and take a snite of rooms at some 
great hotel of the city, their life would 
not be lived in vain.. They go now and 
then to a hotel to make some call, or to 
spend a single accidental night, or in ac- 
ceptance of an invitation, and the lights 
and cheer, the throngs of passing people, 
the wandering vender of flowers, the gay 
tables, the gay parlors, the ladies in their 
gay toilettes, all seem to them part of the 
great gay world of which they have heard 
and dreamed, and of which it seems as if it 
might be pleasant to form a part. They 
ean hardly call np a more agreeable picture 
to their mind’s eye than that of this winter 
of hotel life, and they do their best to bring 
their husbands or fathers round to their 
view of the matter. 

Onee having succeeded, and being estab- 
lished in the quarters they have so long de- 
sired, we wonder then if their wishes have 
given them their wish, and if they are satis- 
fied with the life of the open world. Cer- 
tainly it is a publie life enough. Their af- 
fairs are known pretty well, not only to the 
neighbors of their especial corridor or stair- 
ease, but to all the servants and to all the 
rest of the house, even sometimes to the 
transient guests whose eyes happen to rest 
on them. Their customs are learned and 
made subject to criticism, their toilettes are 
scanned, their manners are weighed in the 
balance, their morals are on full view, and 
the acquaintances that come to see them 
are common property for similar view and 
criticism, 

This may not be of importance; for the 
habits, manners, morals, dress, in the case, 
may be all that is desirable, and one may 
possibly even find a pleasure in living en 
évidence. Yet most women of delicacy shrink 
from the public gaze, and often even from 
the publicity of a hotel life. There is some- 
thing, very possibly, of the habit of the ze- 
nana and the harem about them which 
tends to reserves, and they gradually gather 
a feeling that they have been stripped of 
these reserves, and that they are living all 
out-doors, obliged to salute strangers and 
speak familiarly with people whose only 
claim upon them is life under the same roof, 
and to meet the general gaze without ap- 
pearing to feel or to observe it. In some 
instances the habit of sensitive shrinking 
is so morbidly acute that it is wholesome to 
have contact forced upon it; in these in- 
stances the timid women receive bracing 
shocks and undergo a continued strain, 
which on the whole does good and makes 
them live more easily thereafter, whether at 
home or abroad. But in how many others 
it only adds what is by no means needed, 
not gilding the lily, but brazening it, giving 








a boldness and an unfeminine front that are 
lamentable. Of course the trained woman 
of the world may meet hotel life as she 
would meet any other phase of existence, 
with equipoise and without injury, and re- 
ceive all the advantages of conscious rest 
and luxury that it has to offer, knowing 
how to make the most of them. But those 
of whom we particularly speak are the do- 
mestic women brought up in the shadow 
and unaccustomed to life at large. Yet 
when the experience of the luxurious pub- 
lic existence is past, the woman who was 
new to it is usually past too; she is more 
likely than not no longer the woman of 
simple tastes, of shy sensitiveness; she is 
quite another person ; she can look any one 
in the face coolly; and, more than that, 
having enjoyed so much, she is ready for 
more. If she comes out of the experience 
of a winter of city hotel life unspoiled and 
fresh and simple as she at first went in, it is 
either because the hotel is one of the few 
that are like a well-conducted home, or be- 
cause she herself is an exceptionally well- 
balanced woman. 

It is true that the advantage of several 
months’ rest to a housekeeper is a great 
one, and one that she feels, when with 
spring she takes up her old duties; so great 
an advantage, indeed, that it is a question 
if it does not counterbalance the disadvan- 
tage of public life and of becoming that wo- 
man of the world to whom a quiet home is 
never quite so sweet as it was before. And 
there are many people of fortune now who, 
feeling unwilling to bear the burden of 
housekeeping in two places, with what 
practically amounts to four openings and 
closings a year, prefer to keep house in one 
place and take hotel life in the other. It 
is within the scope of their temptation to 
have this hotel life result in injury to them- 
selves, making them bold, frivolous, and in- 
dolent; or it is within their power to live 
so simply and to themselves in the midst of 
all its excitements as practically to be al- 
ways in a quiet home, so that on returning 
to their real home the contrast will not, aft- 
er all, be so great as to cause much hank- 
ering after the tlesh-pots of Egypt. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SEARCH AFTER A PUBLISHER. 


VERY working literary man expects to re- 

ceive every week or two a letter, generally 

from a woman, containing such sentences as the 
following : 

“T have lately written two stories for the 
which, to my great disappointment, were returned. 
Could you not recommend me to some paper where 
sach stories would be accepted? I think, com- 
ptring them with even the literature of the best 
migazines and papers, that they will not fall be- 
low it much. I have some longer stories that I 
think might be accepted by some papers or mag- 
aznes if I only had some good friend to speak a 
word for me. Now my health is better, and I 
could write constantly if I could only receive en- 
coaragement. I would gladly write a year with- 
out payment if at the end of the year I could com- 
mence to receive remuneration for them. Please, 
dear sir, to answer me, and give me some hints. 
Oh, if I could write, and after a time get payment 
for my articles, I should be a most happy being! 
and if you can secure me a place in some paper, 
so that I can have a chance to rise higher, I will 
bless you all the days of my life. I have had 
much to keep me down, poverty and sickness ; 
but for the next year I can write constantly if I 
can only get encouragement.” 

This is taken literally, except that the spelling 
is corrected, from the last letter of the kind that 
has reached me. They come almost invariably 
from small towns or inland cities, and this one 
is from a village on the Pacific coast. It is based, 
as they usually are, upon two utter delusions. 
These are, firstly, that publication, like the pro- 
verbial kissing, “goes by favor,” so that all one 
needs is a friend at court; and secondly, that 
literature is the one vocation that needs neither 
training, nor practice, nor gradual preparation. 
Letus consider these two errors a little. 

First, as to “influence.” Tf there is a class of 
men on the face of tie earth who may be said to 
know their own minds, it is, I think, the editors 
of American periodicals. They may not want the 
right thing, but they at least know what they 
want. What they want is what their publie de- 
sires; but their own interpretation of this is a 
matter of life and death to them, and they stand 
by it. So far as I have seen, no men are less in- 
fluenced by the ties of personal friendship or by 
the judgment of another. In all my own expe- 
rience of literature there has been but one editor 
over whom I felt that I had the slightest influ- 
ence as to his publishing anything recommended 
by me; and this was not, after all, a real influ- 
ence, but consisted only in knowing him so inti- 
mately as to foretell pretty accurately what his 
judgment would be; but as to coaxing him against 
his judgment, it was impossible. In truth, liter- 
ary men are secretly rather distrusted by editors, 
and with some reason, as having too many favor- 
ites and being too lenient. The late Professor 
Longfellow, for instance, would soon have bank- 
rupted any publisher who accepted the literary 
work that he praised, for he was so amiable that 
he praised almost everything; and there is evi- 
dence that Holmes and Whittier, as they grow 
older, are growing almost as tolerant. If the best 
literary endorsement thus goes for very little, 











what can the second-best be worth? Moreover, 
the editor is constantly looking out for new names; 
he hungers and thirsts after the genius of the fu- 
ture. Just as the great trotting horses of the turf 
are often those that the keen eye of a jockey has 
rescued from a dray or a coal-cart, so it is the 
editor’s dream to detect a coming Mark Twain 
or Bret Harte in some nameless young aspirant. 
Past celebrities, he knows very well, go rapidly off 
the stage; what he wants is a fresh one. The 
difficulty is to know his rising genius when still 
harnessed to the coal-cart ; and here he must trust 
only himself and take his own risks. 

Now as to entering the profession of litera- 
ture. My correspondent who writes the above 
letter knows that, if she has a son or a brother 
who wishes suecess as a physician or a watch- 
maker, he must take time to train himself for his 
work—must educate his observation, his memo- 
ry, his very sense of touch, for that pursuit—and 
the education will involve time, patience, tools, 


amid a teacher. Why is it that she herself ex-. 


pects to enter at once on a profession involving 
wider observation and more delicate forces than 
either medicine or watch-making, without any spe- 
cial preparation whatever? This is the discour- 
aging thing about almost all letters of this class, 
that they are so rarely accompanied by any sign 
of personal humility. What the most successful 
writers have won by years of early study, follow- 
ed by other years of incessant practice, many aspir- 
ants expect to gain at a grasp. The very letter 
from which the above quotation was given con- 
tained eleven misspellings, so little attention had 
been given by the writer to the very rudiments. 
Like the country girl who came to consult Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler about her career as an elo- 
eutionist, and explained frankly that what she 
wanted was not to learn how to read, but how 
to get her audiences together, so these mistaken 
persons are looking out for external success, 
when they should be busy with the training that 
leads to it. The last thing they are willing to 
recognize is that success rarely comes by acci- 
dent, but ordinarily means something. 

What it commonly stands for is this, that 
a writer has either done really good work— 
work excellent in itself—or else has done the 
kind of work that the public just now demands, 
good or bad, This last is a lower standard of 
success, of course, though it often brings greater 
pecuniary rewards ; but it is a clear and definite 
thing nevertheless, and needs as distinct a train- 
ing as the other. In either case success usually 
follows merit, though often slowly. “There 
never was a good tongue,” says old Fuller, “ that 
lacked ears to hear it.” “Excel and you will 
live” (excelle et tu vivras), says the prince of 
French aphorists, Joseph Joubert. There are 
grades in merit: it is merit to produce a work 
of genius; but there is also great, though lower, 
merit in studying the taste of your time, watch- 
ing its tendencies, and thereby producing just the 
work that is currently demanded—just what read- 
ers want and children cry for, This also needs 
labor and special preparation. The advice I 
should therefore give to every young person who 
asks me how to find a publisher, would be, if I 
dared—for we are all weak—‘ First produce 
something that will be thought worth publishing.” 


T. W. H. 





"AMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
Vill. 


N previous articles we have considered the ad- 

. visability of purchasing meat by the quantity 
in cold weather, and indicated some ways of treat- 
ing it. It may be well to go still farther into the 
detail of preparing a few savory and digestible 
dishes from the least promising cuts, such as the 
smaller parts of the leg and the neck. The sur- 
plus of bone and fat is to be used according to 
the directions already given. The flesh of the 
neck and leg is juicy and well flavored, but apt 
to be tough, even after it has been kept for some 
time. It is in order to remember that the hard- 
est and toughest meat fibre can be softened by 
contact with vinegar or sour wine. We receive 
that knowledge from the French, who marinade 
the tough cuts for several days in claret, and dur- 
ing the process impart any desired flavor to the 
meat. California claret made from the Zinfan- 
del grape—a Hungarian fruit—is about like good 
vin ordinaire, and not expensive; it is retailed in 
New York for about one dollar a gallon. When 
only part of a bottle of claret has been used at 
table, the residue serves well for marinade ; there 
are other uses for it, which will be indicated. 
Vinegar and water equally mixed take the place 
of claret, and sour cider makes an excellent 
pickle for the same purpose. The fact that any 
liquid applied to the cut surface of meat tends to 
withdraw its juices must be remembered, and for 
this reason the marinade or pickle must be used 
for the sauce, any surplus being strained and kept 
cold for use within ten days. A cut from the leg, 
such as is sold for soup, where the bone is round 
and full of marrow, will afford a fair test of this 
method. The meat is tough and interspersed 
with cartilage or gristle, but its flavor is good, 
and gentle simmering will complete the action 
of the acid in the wine or vinegar. The meat 
should be laid in a deep earthen dish or jar 
about an inch larger in every direction than the 
meat, and covered with vinegar and water equally 
mixed, or with claret, or sour cider. No salt should 
ever be used. This is most important, because 
salt draws out the blood and juice of the meat 
completely, but pepper or whole spice of any 
kind may be added, as also may bay leaves, sweet 
herbs, parsley, onions, carrots, turnips, or any 
vegetable the flavor of which is desired. About 
a tablespoonful each of any of the vegetables 
except the onion (a smaller quantity of this will 
suffice), and of the herbs, and a dozen each of 
the whole spice, will flavor six or eight pounds 
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of meat. When there is no fat upon the piece, 
a small quantity should be added to it to use in 
cooking. The fat is needed for browning the 
meat, to flavor it, and also to establish its uutri- 
tive value. It is an error to suppose that fat 
has no food value. Apart from the necessary 
heat it imparts to the system, its presence makes 
the complete assimilation possible of the other 
nutritious elements of meat. The meat may re- 
main in the pickle from two to ten days, at the 
convenience of the housekeeper. It should be 
turned over every day, and kept in a cool place, 
protected from dust and flies, eare being taken 
that it does not taint in close, muggy weather. 
The fibre will become soft in about two days, 
and the meat may be cooked after that time, 
preferably by stewing, because that permits the 
slow simmering which yields a tender, juicy dish. 
Take the meat out of the pickle, wipe it with a 
soft dry cloth, brown it quickly in enough hot 
fat to prevent burning; then dredge it thorough- 
ly with flour, and move the meat about in the 
saucepan until the flour is brown; after that 
cover it with the pickle, adding water if the 
quantity of pickle is deficient, and a palatable 
seasoning of salt, and cook the meat with a gen- 
tle heat for about three hours. If a thin sauce 
or gravy is preferred, omit the flour and strain 
out the vegetables; if a thick sauce is liked, 
rub the vegetables through a sieve with a potato- 
masher after the meat is done, and mix them 
through the gravy. 

This method of cooking may be applied to any 
cut of meat. When tough meat is being boiled, 
put a cupful of vinegar into the water if there is 
a gallon of it. When a stew is being made of 
tough meat, add two table-spoonfuls of vinegar to 
each quart. Ifa steak is tough, pour three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar and one of good salad oil 
upon a platter, and lay the steak on it; if the 
steak is to be used for breakfast, lay it in the 
vinegar early in the evening ; turn it over at bed- 
time, adding niore oil and vinegar if the first has 
been absorbed; in the morning cook it without 
wiping it, and season it with salt, pepper, and but- 
ter after it is brown, If the steak is to be used 
for dinner, turn it over in the oil and vinegar ev- 
ery hour for three or four hours before it is time 
to cook it. The taste of the oil and vinegar will 
hardly be perceptible after the steak is cooked, 
especially if lemon juice is used in seasoning it, 
or lemon served with it as a garnish. After this 
process has been followed, the superexcellence of 
the beefsteaks of such clubs and hotels as em- 
ploy French chefs will no longer be the mystery 
so carefully guarded by those culinary masters of 
the arts. This is one of the tricks of trade, like 
the use of milk in breading smelts; the use of 
the oil is to keep the fibres of the meat soft after 
the vinegar affects them; melted butter does not 
answer the purpose so well, although its use has 
been reported by some of my far-away followers 
unaccustomed to the use of salad oil. 

As a matter of fact, there is no more whole- 
some and nutritious fat than olive oil; its vege- 
table origin ensures its freedom from the possi- 
ble contaminations of animal fats. If it is 
shielded from light, especially frota sunlight, it 
will keep good for a long time; chilling or freez- 
ing does not injure it, nor does intense heat. 

In addition to the leg cuts, those from the neck 
can be made tender by the use of the pickle or 
of the vinegar and oil. An excellent dish from 
the neck of beef, with red cabbage, may be made 
by first letting the beef remain for two or three 
days in the pickle, and then gently stewing it un- 
til it is tender in the brown gravy. Meantime 
prepare the cabbage, and allow about two hours 
to cook it; if it is tender sooner, keep it warm 
until the meat is ready. Trim off the outer 
withered leaves of a firm head of red cabbage, 
wash it in plenty of cold salted water, and cut it 
in slices or shreds; in the bottom of a saucepan 
put halfa eupful of vinegar or a cupful of claret, 
a tea-spoonful each of salt, whole cloves, pepper- 
corns, and allspice, a bay-leaf broken, a table- 
spoonful each of sugar and of drippings from the 
meat; lay the cabbage on these ingredients, 
cover the saucepan, place it where its contents 
will heat slowly, and then where they will cook 
gently until the cabbage is tender at the stalks ; 
if the cabbage is done before the meat is ready, 
check’ the cooking, but keep it hot. The meat is 
to be laid on a deep platter, with the cabbage 
around it, and a little of the gravy over it. 

If cabbage is not liked, boiled beets may be used 
in its place. The beets are to be carefully washed 
in plenty of cold water, without breaking their 
skins, and then boiled until tender in enough 
boiling water to cover them. To test them, lift 
one from the water with a skimmer, press it with 
the fingers, protected by a dry towel; it will yield 
slightly to pressure when it is done. Then take 
the beets from the hot water; with a wet towel 
rub off the skins, and slice them. Just before 
the meat is done, heat the beets with the season- 
ings specified for the cabbage, and then serve 
them around the meat. In serving the beets or 
cabbage the whole spices may be removed if they 
seem objectionable. 

When a large quantity of meat is on hand, 
some of it may be dried. An old Knickerbocker 
method for drying beef was to first trim the su- 
perfluous fat from pieces of meat containing no 
bone; the meat was thoroughly rubbed with salt 
and saltpetre, and then covered with brine and 
kept under it for ten days. The brine for ten or 
twelve pounds of meat can be made by boiling 
together half a gallon of beer or water, a pound 
of salt, quarter of a pound of brown sugar or mo- 
lasses, an ounce each of saltpetre, juniper berries, 
peppercorns, and coriander seed, a small shallot 
or a clove of garlic, and two bay-leaves, and re- 
moving all scum until no more rises; the brine 
is then cooled and poured over the meat, which 
must be kept under it by a heavy stone for about 
ten days. After that time it is ready to smoke. 
The best smoke is from sawdust with juniper 
berries mingled with it, according to the old 











Dutch method. Ten or twelve days’ smoking is 
sufficient. Or the beef, after being salted, can 
be dried in a clear strong air or by dry heat. 

Later in this series directions will be given 
for smoking meat at home. An easy method of 
drying meat is to trim off all fat and bone, cut 
the meat in strips about an inch thick, lay it in 
pans, and dry it out in a cool oven, or in the air, 
protected from flies, until it ean be powdered. 

When it is intended to dry meat in the air or 
the sun, it is best to dip the strips into salted 
water, and pepper them well to keep off the flies. 
The dried meat can be packed in tin boxes in the 
strips, and kept in a cool, dry place; when it is 
wanted for the table it can be soaked in cold 
water until the fibre softens, and then used for 
soups or stews, together with the water used in 
softening it. Or after it is dried it can be ground 
or pounded to a powder, mixed with half its 
weight of melted suet, and packed tight in tin 
cans; the cans are to be soldered up, a small 
hole made to admit enough more melted suet to 
entirely fill them, and this hole soldered, so as to 
make them perfectly air-tight. In this condition 
the meat will keep indefinitely; it is, in fact, 
pemican. The pemican prepared by the Hud- 
son Bay Company contains, in addition to the 
suet, sometimes dried currants or raisins, and 
sometimes sugar. The plain pemican makes 
excellent soups and stews, in combination with 
vegetables. This is a good way to preserve the 
trimmings of beef when a quarter is being put 
by for family use. The pemican with fruit would 
do well as a basis for mince-pies. 

If any of the Bazar readers should not find the 
methods given sufficient to dispose of a quarter 
of beef, they can write to the author. But under 
ordinary circumstances they will be able to utilize 
the entire quarter as indicated. The points to 
remember are, to freeze the joints intended for 
roasting and broiling; to put down, after the old 
Dutch method, the joints which cannot be frozen ; 
to pickle or cure those intended for salting or 
smoking before they have any chance to taint; to 
try out all the drippings and use all the bones 
within a day or two after the meat is bought; 
and, above all, not to allow a single pound to be 
wasted. If a joint is given away because there 
is so much, the object of buying the quarter will 
be defeated; the economy of such a proceeding 
would be nil. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


4 INE French cashmeres are largely imported 
by first-class merchants, and will be used in 
combination with the new sheer fabrics that are 
striped all over with plush or with velvet. The 
softest dull colors are seen in these cashmeres, 
but most prominent are the bronze and moss green 
shades and all écru and beige tints. To combine 
green and beige is one of the fancies for spring 
dresses that have already declared themselves 
in certain fabries; for instance, the basque and 
drapery of bronze green cashmere, with a vest 
and panels or skirt front of écru canvas, with 
lengthwise stripes of bronze plush in groups, or 
else with cross stripes of plush in graduated 
widths, quite broad across the foot and becoming 
the merest line near the belt. Beige cashmere, 
when used for the basque and draperies, is asso- 
ciated with a similar sheer fabric of éeru ground, 
on which are brown plush stripes, or else a group 
of stripes of different colors forming one wide 
stripe, such as porcelain blue, chaudron, bronze 
green, brown, and myrtle green. 


DETAILS OF NEW DRESSES. 

Stripes, sashes, lengthwise pleats, revers, and 
very bouffant draperies, some of which are long 
and others very short, are the features that are 
confirmed for next season’s dresses. It is said 
that flounces are to be restored to favor, but at 
present there is so little to corroborate this as- 
sertion that the home dress-maker is advised not 
to destroy new materials by cutting them up 
into the many small strips necessary for pleat- 
ings or ruffles. The narrow foot-pleating which 
is sewed on foundation skirts is needed to sup- 
port the outside skirt and long draperies, and 
should be placed there for this purpose even 
when not visible. Moreover, this pleating on the 
edge of the skirt makes it look more graceful. 
A device of the modistes to prevent the skirt 
being thrust forward at every step of the wear- 
er is that of making three slits upward in the 
foot of the front breadth of the foundation skirt. 
Each of these slits is two or three inches long, 
and the braid which binds the skirt extends up 
the slits alse. Of course these open spaces are 
hidden entirely by the outside skirt. 


ACCESSORIES, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Velvet and also plush will remain in favor as 
the accessories of summer toilettes, to “ give char- 
acter,” as the modistes say, to many fabrics that 
are almost colorless. For instance, a spring vis- 
iting costume of moss green cashmere will have 
a long redingote-polonaise of the cashmere, which 
meets in front only at a single point in the cor- 
sage, and on this will be wide Directoire revers 
of darker green velvet, a dog-collar of velvet, 
narrow cuffs of the same, a belt with buckle, 
and large square-cornered pockets of velvet on 
each side, held by buckles or buttons. The skirt 
and the plastron of such a dress will be of ve- 
lours étamine or plush-striped canvas, either in 
cross or perpendicular stripes, according as the 
height of the wearer may require, and will be 
disposed in very broad kilt pleats, of which, per- 
haps, only four will be visible their whole length, 
and those are directly in front. The polonaise 
will slope away from its single button at the top 
of the first dart, and fall in lengthwise pleats in 
front and behind, while the sides form broad 
panels on which pockets are set. 





BEADED GARNITURE,. 


Jet and colored iridescent beads, also brown 
wood beads for brown dresses, are again import- 
ed in galloons that have straight edges, or else 
with one edge only scalloped and the upper edge 
straight, to form dog-collars and cuffs, and also 
in very large ornaments that wil! cover the en- 
tire back of mantles, or else their fronts in vest 
shape. A novel combination is that of oxidized 
silver with jet beads, leaves or antique beads of 
the silver being set in the midst of jet beads of 
different sizes, some fine and seed-like, others 
large and flat as nail heads, and many cut to 
droop in flower shapes, or like bangles, sequins, 
etc. As jet is to be used on colored dresses, it 
is found combined with colored beads, especially 
with garnets and with finely cut steel beads. An- 
other novel way of introducing a little color amid 
jets is that of adding clusters of real seeds, such 
as linseed and the seeds of the fir-tree. Cash- 
mere colors in single ornaments and in galloons 
are shown in the smallest fine beads like mosaic 
bits. The rosary carved beads are now most 
seen in brown shades, and are very effective in the 
new leather trimmings that are galloons made of 
narrow leather strips braided together and dotted 
with these beads. There are also undressed kids 
of natural beige shades, cut in very fine strips, and 
made up in balls, fringes, and galloons with wood 
beads, and also with glass. Steel-colored glass 
beads and other colored crystal beads are effect- 
ive trimmings, and are to be used alike on bon- 
nets and on dresses. Parisiennes consider jet 
trimmings as appropriate for colored wool dress- 
es as Americans do for their best black silks, and 
use them on bronze, brown, or blue woollens. 
Grenadines or fine nets, with fine jet beads in the 
meshes or in “ all-over” designs, are again seen 
among the newest goods. Jet trimmings of long 
slender tassels promise to be restored to favor, 
and there are many mixtures of colored beads, 
such as garnet, bronze, or steel, with jet in fringes. 
Bronze beads and copper beads of different 
shades are about to supersede the gilt beads so 
much used last year. 





DRESS BUTTONS, 


Buttons of two sizes are again provided for 
each dress, those for the corsage being flat and 
about half an inch in diameter, while those for 
the skirt and jacket repeat the same design and 
are two inches across. Wood with metal and 
wood with carved pearl are the buttons for new 
spring woollens, the rim, or else the entire foun- 
dation, being generally of wood. Flowers are 
cut in pearl and set in a frame of carved brown 
wood, or else the button is of smooth polished 
wood, on which are metal beads or flowers in 
relief ; sometimes three profiles of helmeted war- 
riors are grouped together of different metals— 
bronze, steel, oxidized silver, or dull gilt. A row 
of eight or ten of these large buttons is set 
down one side, or both sides, or in front of the 
dress skirt, while smaller ones are on the revers 
of the corsage, or on the slope beside a vest, or 
they are set on a belt, or in almost any unexpect- 
ed place, where it is put for ornament merely— 
not use. 

DRESSES FOR FLORIDA. 


The modistes are busy with dresses of light 
weight to be worn in Florida, Fortress Monroe, 
and other Southern resorts where Northerners 
now spend the Lenten season and escape the 
rigors of cold spring weather. The cashmeres 
and velours already described are used for this 


purpose, but the tailor dresses of light woollens | 


are more especially liked because they are suita- 
ble for the intermediate season at the South, and 
also for summer in Northern latitudes. Crépe 
wools are used for these dresses, both plain and 
striped in each dress, and there are many of bor- 
dered stuffs and of double-fold woollens that 
have graduated stripes down half their width, 
with the other half of the breadth in a plain col- 
or. Still other costumes are made entirely of 
the striped stuffs, and these become a study in 
stripes according to the height of the wearer, or 
whether she wishes to add to her apparent height 
or breadth. The corsage is sometimes laid in di- 
agonal stripes from the shoulders, meeting a vest 
of cross stripes, and having the standing collar 
in lengthwise stripes. The skirt may then have 
cross stripes in front, and on the long revers at 
the side, while the back hangs full in perpendicu- 
lar stripes. For those who prefer plain fabrics 
there are woollen canvas cloths in square meshes 
for the entire dress; these are in pure white, 
cream, beige, bronze, and navy blue, and are made 
up with full drapery of the same, and revers, col- 
lars, and cuffs of velvet. These dresges are usu- 
ally made over inexpensive silks for foundation 
skirts, and their long straight draperies of soft 
clinging wool require cross steels in the founda- 
tion skirt to make them sufficiently bouffant. 
The bustle cushion of hair—or the mattress, as 
English women call it—has proved to be un- 
wholesome because it is too warm and heavy, 
and in its place there are now woven-wire bustles 
of scarcely perceptible weight that are worn 
above the steels set in the foundation skirt; be- 
ing separate from the dress, a single bustle may 
be worn with any skirt. 

Crocodile cloth, with irregular markings like 
those seen in alligator skins, is one of the new 
fabrics suitable for Southern spring dresses, as 
it is all wool, of very light weight, and may be had 
in a single color, or with stripes in contrast, or in 
self-color. Cable cloths are also new, with cords 
of thick wool couched in cross threads to form 
stripes. The new square-meshed woollens, al- 
most as open and light as lace cloths, are im- 
proved in their weaving by having their middle 
threads woven in and out to hold them firmly so 
that they will not fray. Indeed, the thin woollens 
were so objectionable on account of their sleazi- 
ness that there is a return to “end-and-end” 
weaving, and merchants commend “ twist-and- 





twist” suitings, as they are called, and introduce 
the cable cords and knotted bourette effects to 
give the strength needed even in the thinnest 
stuffs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstasBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Stern Brorners; E. J. Dennine & Co.; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


It is singular that three of the greatest lead- 
ers of the Union army — Grant, MCCLELLAN, 
and Hancock—should have died within a period 
of seven months. All three will be remembered 
for noble achievements and remarkable charac- 
ters. Hancock was an ideal hero. Chivalrous, 
brave, generous, he was the knight of our armies. 
His sudden and melancholy death will bring sor- 
row into every household of the land. 

—Mr. Wiii.1am Henry HUrRLBert, one of the 
most experienced of American journalists, now 
represents the Sun in London as special corre- 
spondent. 

—The American opera has been at last legal- 
ly incorporated, the incorporators being men of 
high position in many cities of this country 
The capital of the company is two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—Up to the present time the amount collect- 
ed for the GRANT monument fund does not 
amount to one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, 

—Sir ALBERT Woops, the Garter King-at- 
Arms for Queen Victoria, has invested five 
kings, one emperor, and innumerable gentlemen 
with the Garter. It is he who, the other day, 
conducted the ceremonies which placed in office 
England’s Lord High Chancellor, Sir FARRER 
HERSCHELL (now Baron HERSCHELL), Otherwise 
“keeper of the Queen’s conscience.” 

—The average attendance at the Normal Col- 
lege (for women) in this city is at present more 
than tifteen hundred a year, and the results of 
the system of education there are particularly 
encouraging. It is said, however, that the col- 
lege rooms are dangerously overcrowded. 

—It lias been proposed by the Republican Dep- 
uties who now control France to sell the crown 
jewels of that country. It was even proposed 
last week to expel the princes descended from 
reigning families. 

—General W. Row.ey, who died last week, 
was formerly the Military Secretary of General 
Grant. It is worthy of note that General Row- 
LeY died on the day which closed the official 
term of mourning for General GRANT, and which 
saw the death of General Hancock. 

—The new board of officers for the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art comprises this year Mr. JoHN 
TAYLOR JOHNSTON as president, Mr. WILLIAM C. 
PRIME as first vice-president, Mr. DaNreL Hunr- 
INGTON as second vice-president, Mr. HENRY G. 
MARQUAND as treasurer, and Mr, L. P. pi Ces- 
NOLA as secretary. The trustees, who will serve 
until 1893, are Mr. Ricnoarp BuTLer, Mr. WILL 
1AM L. ANDRUs, and Mr. THEODORE WESTON. 

—Mr. E. H. BLasHrre.p, the well-known 
American artist, has delivered this week, at the 
rooms of the Gotham Art Students, a very inter- 
esting lecture on the life and works of that brill- 
iant, and lamented Frenchman, Paut Baupkry, 
who, it is now said, received less than four thou- 
sand dollars for his magnificent pictures and 
frescoes in the foyer of the Opera-house at Paris. 

—Mrs. RoBert GOELET’s ball last week was 
not so large nor so pretentious as Mrs, OGDEN 
GOELET’S, given a few days previously, but it 
was not less interesting on that account. The 
company was limited, and was made up of per- 
sons on the best of terms with one another 
The dance was lively, and as everything went 
smoothly, every one was well pleased. Small 
dances, or, as they should be called, private 
balls on a small seale, are growing more and 
more popular in New York, especially as nearly 
all the large balls are not much better than fash- 
ionable crushes. 

—The dinner given by Senator STANFORD at 
Washington in honor of Senator Evarts was 
a splendid and original banquet. Mr. STANFORD 
is one of the richest men of California, and his 
house at Washington is like one of the mansions 
in San Francisco. The service at this dinner 
was of solid gold and silver, and the café noir 
was passed on a massive golden tray. The fruits 
and wines had been brought from California. 

—One of the superb St. Bernard dogs ex- 
hibited at the Fanciers’ Show is said to be 
worth ten thousand dollars. He is an animal 
of wonderful strength and beauty, with eyes that 
beam with intelligence, and of rare gentleness 
and patience. 

—Madame Henri Gréville has given four aft- 
ernoon lectures here, two in English and two 
in French, at Chickering Hall, in spite of the 
fact that she has been obliged to struggle against 
a severe cold. Madame Gréville has a sweet, 
strong voice, and her delivery is marked by 
grace and refinement. 

—The Rockaway Hunting Club gave one of 
the merriest dances of the season last Thursday 
evening. A very large oy | went down to the 
club’s pleasant quarters on Long Island by spe- 
cial train. : 

—The Thursday Evening Club is prospering 
this season, and is more fashionable than ever. 
There was a meeting on Thursday at the house 
of Mrs. WiLLiAM SCHIEFFELIN. Mr. PETER 
Marre has invited the club to visit his house. 

—Tue carnival at Burlington, Vermont—if it 
ean be called a carnival—began last Monday. 

—March is not supposed to be a good month 
for weddings; nevertheless, there will be many 
noteworthy weddings next month; at the be- 
ginning of it those of Miss GiBerT and Mr. 
James B. Townsend, Miss MintuRN and Mr. 
Pau, TuCKERMAN, Miss May Ropsins and Mr. 
Van RENSSELAER KENNEDY. 

—The reception of the diplomatic corps at 
Rome on New- Year’s Day was exceptionally 
brilliant. Among the many beautiful and dis- 
tinguished women who were present at this re- 
ception there was one—an American—who cer- 
tainly held first rank, both for her personal 
loveliness and her charm of manner. This was 
Madame De WestemBeEn@, wife of the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Holland, and formerly Miss 
Watson, of Florida. As Miss WATSON she was 
a celebrated belle. When she married M. De 
WESTEMBERG he was minister for Holland at 
Washington. Afterward he was transferred to 
Rome, where his beautiful wife is one of the 
most attractive figures in society. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner Lace. 


Fig. 2.—Crocuer Lacr. 


Embroidered Newspaper Rack. 

Tar back. and front of this gilded wicker rack are orna- 
mented with an applied corner of embroidery. The ground 
is tan-colored cloth, and the detached geometrical figures 
composing the designs are worked, partly is solid satin stitch 
and partly in herring-bone, French knots, and other fancy 
stitches, with silks in shades of blue, brown, terra-cotta, and 
olive, and tinsel; some of the figures are outlined with couch- 


sloped to form four even points at the lower edge. On each 
point the design given in outline in Fig. 54 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement is worked in satin stitch with tapestry 
wool in various colors; the edges of the-figures are defined 
in chain stitch of a darker or contrasting tint. Small ball 
tassels are fastened at regular intervals to the pinked edges 
of the valance. 


EMBROIDERED TABLE CovER. 























S edtinsel. The em- 
broidered corners A CHEERFUL 
are backed with a PROSPECT FOR 
layer of wadding, A BRIDE. 
and bound with a — ‘ 
mareon plush fold. ah E upon . oe 
A corner of the a Bishop of Lin- 
same plush is coln at his fourth 
draped — opposite marriage had upon his 
the embroidered wedding FING, | _ 
corner on the front. “If I we MA Pil 
Bows of terra-cotta make them five. 
and olive ribbon 
‘ EMBROIDERED Mon- EMBROIDERED NEWSPAPER Rack. 
Draprep WaLt-Basket epee ey “ge ocram—R. R. For design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27 and 28. 





Knire-BaskeT WITH VALANCE. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 54. 
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Cusnion Bustier. 
For description see Supplement. 


are placed at the corners. Outline de- 
signs for the embroidery are given in Figs. 
27 and 28 on the pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. 

Embroidered Tablc¢ ‘Cover. 

Tue tan-colored canvas-like ground of 
this table cover is brocaded in Oriental 
designs and coloring. The woven pattern 
is enriched with embroidery in chenille, 
wools, and silks of various colors. The 
embroidery follows and emphasizes the 
woven design, and consists of chain stitch 
outlines, shading in flat or satin stitch, 
and veins and other marking in point 
Russe. A velvet border four inches deep 
surrounds the edge of the cover, and it is 
lined with damassé satteen. 


Draped Wall-Basket. 


A narrow frame of hammered brass 
surrounds the outer edge of the basket, 
the wicker of which is stained in two 
shades of brown. A drapery of bluish- 
green plush, which is festooned across the 
front, is decorated with a floral design in 
Kensington embroidery. A chenille cord 
is laid around the edges of the cover, and 
pompons are attached at the corners and 
at the edge of the drapery. 


Knife-Basket with Valance. 

Tuts knife-basket is of stained wicker, 
with a wooden bottom that is covered 
with a thin layer of cork inside. The 
wicker side is lined with leather. The 
rim around the upper edge and the stand 
at the bottom are of embossed brass. An 





Dress ror Experty Lapy. embroidered valance adorns the outside, Piatin anpD Pivusn-striprp Woo. Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII, Figs. 44-53. made of a strip of maroon felt, which is For description see Supplement. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ON BATTLE HILL. 


F Elizabeth Dart was a genius—a matter 

which, though I have decided in her favor, 
truth to say, there were some to dispute (a mis- 
fortune, however, which also happened to Shake- 
speare)—she had none of those indolent, happy- 
go-lucky, take-me-in-the-humor ways which in 
the public mind are somehow associated with that 
divine gift. To some 
people it is almost 
shocking to learn 


THE Town,” ETC. 


had answered, “I am not a gad-about myself, 
but perhaps you mean what our folks call the 
‘Spike.’ ” 

It was, as we have said, Miss Dart’s habit to 
rise early; but with such a new and interesting 
world awaiting her as Casterton promised to 
prove, she could hardly have done otherwise. 
The poet of Nature has assured us that even in 
old age the sunrise still seemed to him “a glo- 
rious birth” ; and to some of us who are old, and 








ible calm. To most minds under similar cir- 
cumstances such a scene would have been merely 
an enlargement of the experience, and would have 
afforded an excuse for the purchase of local pho- 
tographs or a topic for dinner-table conversation. 
With Elizabeth Dart it went far deeper. She 
pictured to herself the countless generations of 
her own race who had inhabited these old-world 
houses and trodden this historic ground. She 
speculated upon the lives of those who still dwelt 
there, so peaceful, so secluded, so out of the re- 
gion in which her own lot had been cast. The 
traveller sees fifty such places, and has something 
to say of each—the date of its foundation, the 
proportions of its church, including the height of 
its tower, and the genealogy of the lords of the 
manor, This one was sufficient for her, and she 
learned more from it than he, though she had 
not the advantage of his information. No mat- 





the Danes had landed, as they often had done on 
that coast, and slain every mother’s son in the 
little town. 

From this hill how many times must those thrice- 
accursed sails have been descried, and the note of 
alarm have been sounded! The Loomp, or Lump, 
as Janet had called it, was certainly of peculiar 
formation ; it resembled in shape a quartern loaf, 
as though the upper part had been superimposed 
upon the lower; but while that homely metaphor 
at once intruded upon the spectator’s mind, it was 
without prejudice to the picturesqueness of the 
object in question. From base to summit it was 
well covered with turf, but of two different kinds 
—that of the lower half being the short, close turf 
of the downs, that of the upper of a longer and 
softer kind, plentifully mingled with moss. It 
was bare of trees except for those few firs upon 
its apex, which the sea winds, unable to bend or 

break, had forced to 
lean landward, The 





that Scott was a dil- 
igent and hard work- 
er, that Wordsworth 
was a man of busi- 
ness who practised 
economies; and I 
fear that it will 
arouse incredulity as 
to the young lady’s 
pretensions when I 
confess that she was 
an early riser. Not- 
withstanding her fa- 
tigues of the previ- 
ous day, and the pen- 
work which, as has 
been hinted, follow- 
ed it, Miss Dart rose 
next morning, if not 
with the lark, with 
Janet, the little 
maid, who was going 
about her work with 
a song as blithe, and 
on almost as light a 
wing. But if har- 
mony was dear to 
Janet, the opportu- 
nity of conversation 
was still more sweet. 
The cook and she, as 
she was careful to 
inform the visitor, 
made up the house- 
hold in ordinary at 
“The Lookout,” 
though on great and 
rare occasions (such 
as the Squire’s com- 
ing) the services of 
a charwoman were 
enlisted. The cook 
had been there ever 
since the mistress 
kept house, and was 
her own maternal 
aunt. Sometimes the 
springs rose at Cas- 
terton and filled the 
cellar, so that you 
would think the sea 
was coming in, At 
Whitsuntide and 


Michaelmas there 
were hiring fairs, 


when the place was 
like London Town. 
Mr. Matthew had 
been like what he 
was ever since she 
(Janet) could recol- 
lect. Was it not a 
pity? It was always 
such a pleasure to 
him, and indeed to 
all of them, to have 
Miss Mary there. It 
put new life into 
them—for Mr. Ley- 
den, though he was 
very kind, mostly 
spoke of them as 
was dead and gone 
—and raised miss- 
us’s spirits. All this 
information was 
given gratuitously 
and with great volu- 
bility. It was evi- 
dent that listeners 
were not often to be 
met with in Caster- 
ton, and that even 
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view from this spot 
j was magnificent and 
very various, On 
the north lay the 
great range of high 
downland,  betray- 
ing, where it trended 
to the west, its old 
seaboard position 
Though the sea was 
three miles removed, 
the evidence of its 
former presence was 
seen in the water- 
worn and overhang- 
ing cliff. On the east 
nestled Casterton, as 
though secure in the 





vigilance of its giant 
sentinel. To the 
south was the gray, 
far stretching sea, 
lit up here and there 
by a gleam of sun- 
light, and flecked by 
a white sail or red; 
on the west stretch 
ed the vast low-lying 
marsh, which has 
been already advert- 
ed to, with its far- 
apart church towers 
and farms. 

"2 goodly prop- 
erty, is it not, Miss 


Dart ?” exclaimed a 
voice close beside 
he r 

The governess 


started, and almost 
screamed; she was 
fairly frightened ; it 
had seemed to her 
that she was the 
only person just then 
alive in the world, 
and even that world 
had not been the or 
dinary and everyday 
working one. ; : 

“You have been 
dre aming,”’ said Ro- 
ger Leyden, for he it 
was; “avery proper 
thing to do 
Battle Hill. 
myse he 

“ But how did you 
come here?” in- 
quired Miss Dart. 
“T did not see a soul 
upon the road, nor 
was any one within 
sight as I looked 
around me,” 

“I was here be 
fore you (it is my 
custom to come here 
most mornings), and 
was hidden from you 
by the tumulus.” 

“The tumulus !” 

“Ah, you can- 
not see one,” he re 
plied, contemptuous 
ly; “unless there is 
something like a 
barrow, as our earth 
worms term it, you 
cannot conceive that 
you are treading on 
the bones of captains 
and of kings. There 
has been no barrow 
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I do it 








such a chance as the 
unlocking of the 
front door for one 
of them was not to 
be neglected. There 
was nothing of fitfulness or gossip in the maid- 
en’s discourse: it flowed like a pent-up stream to 
which an outlet has been miraculously afforded. 

“Which is the nearest way to Battle Hill?” 
inquired the involuntary recipient of all this in- 
formation in a moment, not of silence, but of re- 
cuperation, 

“T don’t know, miss,” answered Janet, simply. 

“Good gracious! Why, the hill just outside 
the town. I see it from my window, rising be 
hind the pavilion.” 

“Well, I don’t stir much abroad, miss, but I 
suppose it will be what they call the ‘Loomp.’ 
You turn to the left and then to the right by the 
grocer’s shop.” 

It was as though a denizen of Fish Street, on 
being requested to direct one to the Monument, 


* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. XTX. 


“HE RAISED HIS HAT, AND THE WIND SCATTERED HIS GRAY 


not poets, the everyday miracles, of earth, sky, 
and sea, have yet their attractions; but a new 
place that is a town or city, which we happen 
never to have seen before—the mere work of 
men’s hands—awakens in us little expectation. 
It is only one more ant-hill on the way to the 
grave. But with the young it is different. Such 
matters have for them the charm of novelty and 
almost of discovery; it is only the dullards who 
take them as a matter of course. The narrow 
streets of this forlorn old town, with its pent- 
house roofs and gables, its massive walls, still 
stubbornly resisting the attacks of time, its an- 
cient gate-way with its toothless portcullis men- 
acing the unconscious passer-by, were delightful 
to the eye of their latest visitor. The silence of 
the place, unbroken save by the chatter of the 
jackdaws about the gray church steeple, and the 
distant lap of the sea, filled her with an irrepress- 








HAIRS ABOUT HIS HEAD.” 


ter how exceptional may be the circumstances of 
his position, the traveller never forgets himself, 
and expects his reader to be interested in how he 
slept and what he had for breakfast; as Eliza- 
beth Dart trod the grass-grown streets of this 
slumberous town she was unconscious of her own 
existence, which was merged and lost in that of 
a hundred generations. 

The hill of which she was in quest stood far- 
ther off than she had anticipated, though scarce- 
ly at such a distance as was indicated by the term 
“abroad,” which Janet had used. Though it had 
seemed to tower above her very window, it was 
in fact more than half a mile away. It was visi- 
ble enough so soon as she had cleared the town ; 
which was fortunate, as not a human being did 
she meet of whom to ask the way. 

This solitude intensified the solemnity of the 
scene. It might have been some morning after 





here, except wheel- 

barrows—of which I 

have seen fifty at a 

time, when Lord 

Destray ordered the 
excavations to be made—from first to last When 
a man is buried, we put him in a grave, with a 
mound at top of it; but when a thousand men 
are buried—dead of the plague, for instance— 
they are thrown into a pit; when they are mur- 
derers, ravishers, Danes, hateful to sight and mem- 
ory, whom for once you have gotten the better of, 
and exterminated, can you not understand that a 
whole hill piled upon them is not toomuch? That 
is what happened here.” 

“Their bones, then, have been found ?” 

“No, I am thankful to say, they have not been 
found. The earth-worms have their theories, and 
my Lord Destray acted on them, At such and 
such a depth he was told such and such objects 
would be discovered: the sword, the arrow—with 
which the long-perished Dead hoped to begin life 
anew in the other world; the drinking-cup, out 
of which he would quaff mead in the halls of 
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Odin; the body itself, in a sitting posture, with 
an axehead of stone or a bronze dagger beside 
it. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
forecasts of the experts, down to the minutest 
detail; only, nothing whatever rewarded the ex- 
plorers.” 

“That must have been a great disappointment 
to them,” said Miss Dart. She was conscious that 
the reply would fall short of expectation ; but her 
tongue, ordinarily ready enough for the occasion, 
somehow seemed to fail her. The old man be- 
side her had spoken with a vehemence and dis- 
dain which were incomprehensible to her; she 
felt that he was moved by considerations in which 
she had no share, 

“Disappointment!” he echoed, scornfully. 
“Yes: they were baffled, as such fools deserve 
to be.” ° 

He bit his lip, and looked round him with an 
angry air, 

‘“ How is it that the grass here is so soft and 
fresh, Mr. Leyden, and that on the lower part of 
the hill so short?” 

“ You have an observant eye,” he answered, re- 
garding her with keen scrutiny. “ The soil above 
is rich; even your chemist knows the virtue of 
blood and bone. The soil below—well, that is 
rich too, perhaps, but after another fashion, It’s 
a sore subject; don’t let’s talk about it.” Then 
he went on, more gently, “I’ve frightened you 
again. You must not mind me, my dear young 
lady. Prophets are of no account in their own 
country, and nobody does mind me hereabouts.” 

“That is surely a little ungrateful, Mr. Leyden, 
since I know some of your neighbors, at least, 
who regard you with both respect and affection.” 

“Your hostess and her son—true. It was not 
because I had forgotten them that I spoke as I 
did. The world is divided for me into men, wom- 
en, and Meyricks, It is only the last with whom 
I have any concern.” 

“Miss Mary Melburn would scarcely like to 
hear me repeat that, I think.” 

“Pooh! pooh! She would not believe you if 
you did. Indeed, I would not have you yourself, 
Miss Dart, set me down altogether as an ogre. 
Only when certain matters come into my mind 
they make me misanthropical. To think that 
that good woman yonder”—he pointed in the di- 
rection of the Lookout, where the painted win- 
dows at the rear of the pavilion were reddening 
in the sun—*“ should have to pinch and save for 
want of what could be so certainly obtained if 
some folks had only a little faith! To see that 
poor boy pine and dwindle because the skill is 
dear which could make him, I am persuaded, like 
other men; and to know that one has only to 
stretch out one’s hand! Bah! it makes me mad 
to think of it! Forgive me,” he added, abruptly. 
“ Inadvertently, you touched a chord in this old- 
fashioned, out-of-gear instrument, and have pro- 
duced harshness, caterwauling. You seem to 
like the old hill ?” 

“T admire it above everything. I have never 
seen any prospect half so glorious. It seems to 
me that to live at Casterton, amid such scenes 
and associations, must be one of the highest priv- 
ileges within the gift of Fortune.” She spoke 
with flushed cheeks and earnest eyes; it was 
plain that she was paying no compliments. 

“Yet people come, and call it an interesting 
place to spend a few hours iu. They come here, 
even, and say, ‘What a great hill!’ They have 
eyes, but they have no souls; that’s what is the 
matter with them.” 

“ Janet calls it the ‘Loomp,’” said Miss Dart, 
smiling. 

“So they all do hereabouts. The strangers 
are no worse than our neighbors. Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 

“But not with you, it seems.” 

“No, not with me,” sighed the old man. “In 
a few short years this neglected voice will be 
dumb, and then there will be none—no, not one, 
to point the road.” 

His chin sank upon his breast; his eyes were 
fixed on the ground, which with his foot he feebly 
stirred. As he did so, he seemed, Antzus-like, to 
gather strength, for presently he raised his head, 
and exclaimed, in loud, sonorous tones, “ And yet 
it is not lost, but only hidden, Before yonder 
sea gives up its treasures, this one surely shall be 
found. Such waste of wealth cannot go on for- 
ever, Centuries hence it will be found; butin the 
mean time the good will lack, the young decay. 
Heaven’s will be done!” He raised his hat, and 
the wind scattered his gray hairs about his head ; 
his face presented a picture of quiet resignation. 
“Come,” he said, rousing himself with an effort, 
“they will be waiting breakfast for you at the 
Mayor’s House” (he always called it by its old 
name, and never the “ Lookout”). “I must not 
teach you to dream; that is only fit for an old 
man like me. You are a waker, and will wake 
to some purpose,or I am much mistaken. Let 
us go down.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CRITICISM. 


Wuen Miss Dart returned to the Lookout, 
she found the family already assembled at the 
breakfast table. When they heard who had been 
the companion of her morning’s walk, the two 
young people did not spare their insinuations. 

“You met by appointment, of course,” said 
Mary, confidently. 

“Tt was made last night,” observed Matthew. 
“T heard the dear old gentleman say he would 
be her cicerone.” 

“Tt was remiss in Aunt Louisa not to have 
offered to be her chaperon,” remarked Mary. 

“What nonsense!” put in Mrs. Meyrick, re- 
proachfully. “ We all know that Mr. Leyden al- 
ways is on Battle Hill five mornings out of six.” 

“Just so, dear aunt,” said Mary, sweetly, 
“and no doubt Lizzie was aware of the fact; 
that is what we think so indiscreet in her con- 
duct,” 





The badinage of the cousins pleased Miss Dart, 
since it was a sure sign of their being at ease 
with her. 

“T only do not confess that I have fallen in 
love with Mr. Leyden,” she said, boldly, “ be- 
cause if I did, you would tell him.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Matthew, clapping his 
hands. “ This is as it should be.” 

“ Well, of course I knew it would be so,” said 
Mary. “ Now tell us all about it, Lizzie. I mean 
what you can tell us. Did he cast your horo- 
scope last night, and predict your future fortune 
for you 9 

“You don’t mean to say Mr. Leyden is an as- 
trologer ?”” 

“ At all events,” persisted Mary, “he is a firm 
believer in the conjunction of the stars. Every- 
thing of importance he undertakes is done under 
a certain position of the heavens, as he terms it. 
Over his door are three serpents with their tails 
in their mouths.” 

“My dear Mary,” interposed Matthew, “ the 
serpents have nothing to do with astrology; they 
symbolize eternity—the time it took to make that 
poor old castle of his habitable.” 

“My dear Matthew,” observed Mrs. Meyrick, 
gravely, “ you are confusing Miss Dart.” 
~ “Which was unnecessary,” murmured Mary, 
“since she looked so much confused upon an- 
other account.” 

In this raillery of Mary’s, Miss Dart did not 
fail to recognize and welcome a novel condition 
ef mind. At Burrow Hall she had shown no 
disposition for such mirth; the high spirits of 
youth had been oppressed and kept under by a 
very Battle Hill of care. 

“Seriously, Lizzie,” she continued, “did not 
our dear old friend say some things that aston- 
ished you?” 

“Well, yes, he did; but it was rather his man- 
ner than his words that astonished me—the ex- 
citement and irritation which he seemed to labor 
under when mention was made of certain sub- 
jects.” 

“The treasure! You don’t mean to say he got 
upon the treasure ?” cried Matthew. “ He rarely 
mentions that even to us, and never to strangers.” 

“Strangers!” put in Mary, with demure re- 
proach; “as if he considered Miss Dart a stran- 
ger!” 
' “He really did hint something about wasted 
wealth —some recommendation of his that had 
been discredited.” 

“Then you must be in great favor with him, 
Miss Dart, I promise you,” said Mrs. Meyrick, 
smiling. 

“JT am very, very jealous,” exclaimed Mary. 
“Mr, Leyden has not spoken to me upon that 
sacred subject for years,” 

“But what is the subject?” inquired Miss 
Dart, with interest. 

“Well,” said Matthew, “you must know, or 
rather you do know, for Mary tells me you know 
everything, that it was at this spot that the Sax- 
ons under Egbert, or at all events during his 
reign, defeated the Danes. While employed in 
their usual occupation of plunder and _ pillage, 
they left their fleet at Casterton insufficiently 
guarded, and the Saxons destroyed it. After the 
Danes had had an exceptionally good time, and 
sacked the churches of London and Canterbury— 
please note that fact—they came down here with 
their plunder to take it back to Denmark, and 
found no means of transport. Improvident per- 
sons are often accused of burning their boats, 
but in this case it had been done for them. In 
the mean time Egbert gathered together his 
forces; the whole district rose against the in- 
vaders, and for the first time they found them- 
selves on the defensive. The chronicles affirm 
that they gave battle to the Saxons outside the 
town, and were not only defeated, but extermi- 
nated. All beyond this is conjecture, but the 
theory is that before the catastrophe they buried 
their ill-gotten treasure. It is tolerably certain 
that it was never found, since Mother Church, 
who had a keen eye for her possessions even in 
those days, had to put up with her loss, and the 
shrine of Canterbury, which had been for years 
the richest in England, remained for centuries 
one of the poorest. Now it is Roger Leyden’s 
contention, that because Battle Hill was obvious- 
ly the most convenient spot to hide it, in readi- 
ness for embarkation in case the invaders had 
been victorious, or one of them had survived to 
fetch it, that the treasure lies there. His view is 
that the Saxons buried the enemy in thousands 
where they lay, heaping up on them—partly from 
the necessity of the case, but chiefly as a record 
of triumph—the largest sepulchral mound which 
was ever seen, and that with every spadeful they 
hid what was their own, and made it more diffi- 
cult to recover it. 

“ When the excavations took place, many years 
back, by the order of the late Lord Destray, Mr. 
Leyden laid his views before his lordship. ‘ You 
will not find any relics of the slain,’ he said, ‘ at 
the usual depths for such discoveries; you will 
have to dig much deeper.’ So far he was right; 
only, since no bones were found, his lordship, 
who found the job, even as matters were, very 
expensive, declined to believe in their existence. 
A good many people are of his opinion, and, in- 
deed, the place is more often called ‘The Lump,’ 
than with any reference to the historical incident 
which is supposed to have taken place there. As 
to digging through the upper part of the great 
hill, and then through the lower, it is hardly to 
be expected that any one who has the money 
would be sanguine enough to do so at the recom- 
mendation of an enthusiast such as our friend. 
The present Lord Destray is in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, and the last man likely to undertake 
such an enterprise; so in all probability the truth 
of the matter will never be ascertained. In the 
mean time one feels thankful that dear Roger 
Leyden has not ten thousand pounds of his own, 
since he would infallibly spend it all in buying 
Battle Hill and excavating it.” 
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“Still, Mr. Leyden may be right,” observed Miss 
Dart, thoughtfully. 

‘“‘ Now this is very serious,” observed Matthew. 
“Tt is bad enough to have a fanatic next door, 
but that we should find a convert under our own 
roof is terrible to contemplate.” 

“I only said, ‘may be right,’” remonstrated 
Miss Dart. 

“That is the first step; the next is ‘must be 
right’ ; the third is taking spades on star-lit nights 
(with a large sack to hold the treasure-trove) and 
digging upon Battle Hill with Mr. Leyden. I can 
see them at it, my dear mother.” 

“For shame, Matthew,” said Mrs. Meyrick, re- 
provingly; “you know you cannot see anything 
of the kind. I am glad to say you will not be 
worried any more by my son, Miss Dart, for the 
next few hours, for it is the children’s morning.” 

As her hostess rose from the table, Miss Dart 
postponed her natural desire to learn what “ the 
children’s morning” might mean for a better op- 
portunity ; but when she found herself alone with 
Mary, with whom, though she could scarcely be 
called her governess, it was arranged that certain 
improving works should be read and discussed 
daily, she put the question with no little interest. 

“The fact is,” said Mary, with a flush of ten- 
der pleasure, “that poor Matthew, though so ill 
and seldom free from pain, has a horror of being 
what he calls a mere cause of trouble and anx- 
iety to others without being any good in the world. 
So three times a week he receives detachments 
of poor children, to whom he reads and plays. 
It is the only education some of them ever get, 
and never was schvoling half so welcome. The 
little folks of Casterton adore him, and he takes 
no less pleasure in their society than they in his.” 

“How I should like to see them together!” 
said Miss Dart. 

“That I am afraid can never be. The intro- 
duction of a grown-up person, he affirms, at once 
destroys their enjoyment, though with him they 

are as natural and as much at their ease as though 
he were their own age. I wonder whether it 
would annoy him if I were to show you a little 
poem he made upon them? To me it is simply 
charming; but if you do not like it, please don’t 
let him know that you have seen it. He is very 
sensitive, poor fellow, to every breath of censure. 
I am quite thankful to think that circumstances 
prevent the dearest wish of his heart being in- 
dulged—. ¢., the publication of his poems—lest 
criticism should kill him, as it killed Keats.” 

“Let us say, as it was fabled to have done,” 
said Miss Dart, with a touch of professional man- 
ner. “If I am favored with a sight of these 
verses, which I should extremely like to see, I 
promise you that nothing I shall say of them will 
kill your cousin.” 

Mary produced from her desk a little roll of 
MSS.; they were beautifully written out in her 
own handwriting, and tied together with a slender 
chain of hair of the same color as her own. Miss 
Dart could not help reflecting how sacred would 
these poor mementos become to their possessor 
should anything happen to the author of them. 
“T feel it is a breach of confidence,” murmured 
Mary, remorsefully ; “and yet Iam sure he would 
so value your opinion.” 

An observation which, being paraphrased, 
thought Miss Dart, would run thus: “and yet it 
would be so sweet to find that you shared my ad- 
miration of his talents.” The poem which Mary 
put into her hand was called “ The Children.” 

To grown-up beauty men are fond 
Of singing +_— praises ; 

Alike they laud brunette and blonde 
With pretty, high-flown phrases. 

To me—though such ripe loveliness 
No doubt is far the rarest— 

Ot all things fair, I must confess, 
The children seem the fairest. 

The children with their happy looks, 
Their little joys and sorrows, 

Their frank delight in pictare-books, 
Their wealth of bright to-morrows— 

What heart but in their tiny hands 
Is soft as wax for moulding? 

What eye that sees their elfin bands 
But joys in the beholding? 

Would those kind powers that dispense 
Aladdin gifts befriend me, 

No thorn crown of preéminence, 
In letters they should send me; 

Only the skill to wake delight, 
Like some old story-teller, 

That for the darlings I might write 
Such tales as Cinderella! 

No bland reviewers’ suavity 
Of eulogy I'd covet; 

They, with their eager gravity, 
Should read my book and love it; 

Aud they should come about my chair, 
Their fondness all my glory. 

And climb my knees, and pull my hair, 
And thank me for my story. 

To them, when summer-time was bright, 
Among the cowslip meadows, 

Or round the winter fire at night, 
While rose and fell the shadows, 

Their faces all toward me bent, 
Their eyes with pleasure glistening, 

Their cheeks agiow with wonderment, 
And ail intently listening, 

Would I discourse of gallant knights, 
Their triamphs and distresses, 

Of giant foes and tourney fights, 
Aud beautiful princesses, 

Of wide enchanted wanderings 
In distant tropic prairies, 

Of fairies, and all fairy things, 
To these that are my fairies. 

And when in far-off after-days 
My tales should all be over, 

Though no rich cenotaph of praise 
My memory shall cover, 

In some few hearts my name should wake 
A touch of old affection, 

And kind remembrance for the sake 
Of early recollection. 

Miss Dart read it over to herself with great at- 
tention, while Mary watched her with glistening 
eyes. 

“How do you like it? I do hope you like it, 
Lizzie ?” she said, earnestly. 

“T think it most tender and touching.” 

“Oh, I am so glad; and then you are such a 


good judge, too.” 





“T am not at all sure of that, but I have read 
a good deal of poetry, and have at least some 
sense of proportion. I know of few poems on 
the same subject that strike me so favorably. 


‘Of fairies, and all fairy things, 
To these that are my fairies,’ 
is a charming couplet.” 

“ But if it was published, what would the critics 
say ?” 

“T cannot answer for the critics. If it came 
out in a magazine it would be magazine verse, 
you see, which would be fatal. If it were pub- 
lished in a volume it would be by a new poet, 
and that also would be fatal; scarcely a day 
passes in which we do not hear compliments paid 
to writers of another age, while not a month 
comes forward that is not loaded with invectives 
against the writers of to-day. The dullest critic 
who strives at a reputation for delicacy by show- 
ing that he cannot be pleased, may pathetically 
assure us that our taste is on the decline, and 
consign every modern performance to oblivion. 
Such general invective, however, conveys no in- 
struction; all it teaches is that the writer dis- 
likes an age by which he is himself probably 
disregarded. That is not my thunder,” added 
Miss Dart, smiling, “ but Oliver Goldsmith’s ; and 
what was true in his day is true in this. There 
are only a very few who are capable of judg- 
ing literature, and far less poetry, upon its own 
merits.” 

“Then you would not advise Matthew to pub- 
lish his poems ?” 

“T should not venture to advise him one way 
or the other, but if I had written a poem like 
this, and others equally good, I don’t think I 
should be afraid of criticism.” 

“Kiss me, Lizzie,” said Mary, simply. 

She obeyed, of course, and very willingly, and 
Mary hugged her in return. Nevertheless it 
struck Miss Dart that it was scarcely a fair ex- 
change of kisses. Her kiss had been given to 
Mary upon her own account, whereas Mary’s kiss 
was paid, as it were, to the credit of somebody 
else; it was a*kiss at second-hand. 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





ARAB COOKERY. 
By ZAHERA. 
VI.—SPECIAL DISHES. 


HE national dish par excellence is kibby, made 

in every possible way, boiled either in broth 
or sour milk, laid smoothly in layers and baked 
in immense circular copper trays, deftly manip- 
ulated into long balls, filled with nuts, meat, and 
spices, and either fried, baked, boiled, or broiled. 
It is the dish above all others dear'to the heart 
of every native and native-born foreigner. Kib- 
by is composed principally of cracked wheat— 
about as fine as oatmeal—and meat. To make 
baked kibby, to two and a half pounds of lean 
mutton allow about four pounds of cracked 
wheat. Take one pound of the meat and chop 
very fine for the stuffing, add pine-nuts, onions, 
pepper, and salt, and fry brown; cut the rest of 
the meat into small pieces,and pound in a mor- 
tar with a heavy wooden pestle for half an hour. 
Wash the cracked wheat, and place in a deep 
pan with the meat and pepper and salt; mix 
well and knead with your hands, then return to 
the mortar, and pound steadily for an hour, 
sprinkling occasionally with water; run a knife 
through in all directions to extract any stringy 
portions of meat which may remain ; spread one 
layer of this half an inch thick in a well-buttered 
pan, place the stuffing evenly over this, then 
another layer of the meat-paste a little thicker 
than the first; smooth the top, make a little hole 
in the centre, and cut deep lines radiating from 
this to the outer edge; put a half-cup of butter 
in the centre, and dot little pieces all over the 
surface; bake until brown in a hot oven, and 
eat with tomato or cucumber salad, 

Upon the arrival of a stranger at a Bedouin 
encampment a lamb or kid is immediately sacri- 
ficed in his honor. When a sheik with his fol- 
lowers makes a yearly visit to exchange wheat 
for the products of European civilization, the 
principal man of the town, who by virtue of his 
wealth and position receives the guests, does the 
same thing. Natives always cook meat immedi- 
ately, but it is better to keep a kid for a day or 
two before cooking. 

Roast Kid.—Cilean and wash thoroughly; chop 
two and a half pounds of mutton very fine; a 
pound and a half of pine-nuts, walnuts, and alm- 
onds, the last two broken into small pieces; wash 
well a pound and a quarter of rice, put it on with 
the meat and a litile water to cook until half 
done ; then add plenty of spice—mace, cinnamon, 
cloves, pepper—salt, and melted butter. Stuff 
the kid with this, and sew up securely with stout 
thread. Turn the legs under, and bind them to 
the body. Boil from an hour to two hours, half 
covered with water, turning frequently. Then 
roast in a quick oven until brown on both sides. 
Serve on a bed of parsley. Lambs, rabbits, hares, 
and turkeys are delightful prepared in the same 
way. 

The Mohammedans, after their severe fast of a 
mouth, are well prepared at its close to enjoy the 
great feast of Bairam, which continues three days, 
Many delicacies are prepared then and at no other 
season of the year. Maamool is made in nearly 
every household by rubbing smeed, or farina, the 
heart of the wheat, with native butter, adding 
rose-water until it becomes a soft mealy dough. 
This is made into long oval balls, the centre filled 
with a paste of nuts, spice, sugar, and rose-water, 
and baked on buttered paper. Kenafy is made 
by heating oil or butter very hot, a soft dough 
is gently poured in round and round the edges 
from a pitcher with a spout having holes like a 
watering-pot; as it falls it is immediately fried 
brown, and is taken out long fine threads. These 
are spread out, a rich nut paste is laid in the 
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centre, and then twisted into a rope. Enough of 
this is made to fill a large circular tray, which 
has the appearance of harboring a huge coiled 
serpent. This is baked a few minutes in a quick 
oven, and while still hot is covered with a rich 
syrup flavored with orange-flower water; when this 
candies, the kenafy is broken up into three-inch 
lengths and piled up on a platter. MMahalabeeyee 
is especially nive. Wash some rice well, pound 
and pass through a sieve; heat a quart of milk 
with a half-cup of water and sugar to your taste, 
adding the rice flour very gradually, stirring over 
a clear fire until it is as thick as blanc-mange ; 
flavor with orange-flower water ; blanch almonds, 
and when cold cover the top thickly. Mughly 
is only made at the birth of a boy. A bowlful is 
sent to the house of every friend and relative ; 
when the bowls are returned, a present of money 
or clothing is always expected—a novel way, cer- 
tainly, of taking up a collection. Mughly is made 
exactly like mahalabeeyee, except with the addi- 
tion of pounded spices—caraway seeds, ginger, 
and cloves—to the rice before it is sifted. The 
surface of every bowl is thickly covered with 
blanched almonds, walnuts, grated cocoa-nut, and 
pistachio-nuts ; a little clove and cinnamon pow- 
der is dusted over all. When the first tooth 
comes through—the next great event in the life 
of a boy—its appearance is proclaimed to all in- 
terested parties by the advent of a plate of sinna- 
neeyee. This is made by picking out the finest 
grains of wheat; after boiling these in water until 
very tender, but not broken, the water is drained 
off; the wheat is then served in gay deep soup 
plates; a rich syrup is poured over; the top is 
then covered with the red pomegranate seeds, 
pine-nuts, sugar, and walnuts. 

I have not done justice to the art of Arab cook- 
ing by this series of sample receipts, but I hope 
you have ere this arrived at the conclusion that 
the one talent given to the poor suffering Arab 
women, although of necessity hidden, has not been 
intrusted to them in vain, and that the results of 
their weary, patient hours of toil may prove a help 
to their more favored sisters across the sea in 
their busy, happy lives of labor lightened by hope 
and love. 





ONIONS. 
By JULIE K. WETHERILL. 
NYHOW, it’s a picturesque old place,” said 
Pa Nina, who had bronze brown eyes, and 
was artistic. 

“ But dreadfully damp,” added Helen, who had 
gray eyes, and was practical. 

“T don’t see how you can have the heart to 
talk about its being picturesque, Nina,” protested 
Nettie, wofully. “I’ve got a face-ache, and the 
baby has hiccoughs, and—” 

“ Swallow six times, and think of the girl you 
love best,” was Teddy’s cheerful advice to his 
son and heir, aged ten months—“ that will fetch 
em.” 

“Teddy, how can you be so ridiculous 2” cried 
Nettie, between a laugh and a whimper. “ As if 
it wasn’t bad enough to lose all our money, and 
have to come to this awful place, without your 
making heartless fun of our troubles. Oh dear! 
I'd almost as soon have gone to the poor house, 
for there one would have a fire and something to 
eat at least.” 

“Never mind, Nettie; we shall have both in a 
little while,” said Helen. 

It was a reverse of fortune which had forced 
the Grahams to leave their Ohio home: and it 
had seemed quite providential that Great-aunt 
Mathilde Delahoussie should have left them 
Woodstock Manor, on the Mississippi River, just 
above New Orleans. 

They had decided to move at once, as living was 
cheap there, and poverty less galling when endured 
in rural solitudes. Their inheritance was rather 
depressing on that damp day of the early autumn. 
The house itself, a long, low building, from the 
mould-blotched walls of which the stucco was 
peeling, had once been comfortable and hand- 
some, but had now fallen into a state of decay 
and disrepair. Ferns sprouted from the tin gut- 
ters around the roof, and the shingles were patch- 
ed with bright green moss. Magnificent live-oaks 
sheltered the grounds, and beneath their shadow 
flourished a wilderness of neglected flowers. The 
whole burden of the enterprise had fallen upon 
Nina and Helen; for Nettie was one of those 
pretty, blue-and-gold, pink-and-white pieces of 
helplessness, so charming in romance and so 
hard to manage in reality. 

She had married handsome Teddy Hughes, 
whom people called a ne’er-do-weel; but this 
charge was not strictly true. Teddy had an im- 
mense fund of energy; but somehow it was al- 
ways misdirected, and liis fine schemes usually 
ended in disaster. 

Helen sometimes declared that Baby Jack was 
the most‘useful of the trio, or at least gave the 
least trouble. After a fire had been lighted in the 
dark old parlor, and the gambolling flames dis- 
closed the portraits on the wall and the hand- 
some furniture, their spirits rose several degrees, 
and they decided that Woodstock Manor was not 
so uninhabitable after all. 

“ Girls,” remarked Teddy, “the lady who has 
just made the fire, though not strictly beautiful, 
is still very striking in her appearance. I’ve 
been afraid to take a good look at her, for fear 
she might possess some of the properties of the 
Gorgon, and might turn my youth and beauty into 
stone.” 

When Huldy returned to announce that sup- 
per was ready, they agreed with Teddy as to her 
personal appearance. She was very black in- 
deed, both in complexion and expression, and 
was a woman of few words. 

The next morning the sun was shining with 
such warmth and radiance that the windows were 
thrown open when they assembled at breakfast. 

“ Dear me, what a sinell of onions!” said Net- 
tie. “We shall be regularly poisoned.” 








“The wind is setting from the garden,” said 
Teddy. ‘‘I was out there this morning. I’ve al- 
ways heard that the creoles liked onions; but by 
Jove! the old lady must have doted on them. 
They are of all sizes and varieties, from the big 
purple to the delicate little pearly one. There 
are a few specimens on the tray.” 

Aren’t those little pearly ones cute?” cried 
Nina—“ almost pretty enough to string and wear 
around one’s neck.” 

“Tam sure you would be a belle if you should 
go to a ball so adorned,” suggested Helen. 

She was trying to eat her breakfast, with J avy 
Jack on one arm, The nurse had been dis- 
charged, from motives of economy, and Nettie 
avowed that she had not sufficient bodily strength 
to cope with her son while at breakfast. It was 
not a very successful attempt on Helen’s part, 
for Jack had made up his mind to upset her cup 
of coffee before leaving the table. 

“T know Helen is going to treat us to a course 
of onions, so they needn’t be wasted,” said Net- 
tie, with mild sarcasm. “ One thousand and one 
ways to cook an onion, and so forth.” 

After breakfast, Teddy strolled out into the 
fields, and Nina went forth in search of the pie- 
turesque, while Helen, the practical, disappeared 
on a voyage of discovery. Nettie, to her great 
dismay, was left alone to wrestle with the baby, 

“T never saw such a child,” she moaned ; “ he 
seems to have double springs in his legs.” 

About one o’clock Teddy returned, whistling 
and jocund, and Helen appeared from the back 
premises. Nina came in with her cheeks flushed 
and her brown eyes bright with ple.sure, a great 
sheaf of grasses in her arms, and a long trail of 
gold and scarlet blackberry vine falling over one 
shoulder. 

“Tsn’t it exquisite ?”’ she cried. “‘ How cold a 
touch has set the woods on fire!’ I shall paint 
it the first thing to-morrow.” 

They found Nettie with dishevelled locks, the 
picture of despair. Jack sat in the midst of a 
heap of ruins; for everything he had cried for 
had been given him. At that moment he was 
engaged in hammering one of Aunt Mathilde’s 
vases with the shovel. 

“T think you were very hard-hearted to leave 
me alone with this dreadful child,” sobbed Nettie. 
“T wonder my hair isn’t gray.” 

Here the laconie Huldy put her head in at the 
door and remarked, “ Soup’s up!” so they repair- 
ed to the dining-room. 

“Onions again!” said Nettie. “I foresee that 
they are going to drive us out of house and 
home.” 

“Perhaps they may turn this house into a 
home for us,” said Helen, mysteriously. 

Teddy’s gaze, which had wandered out of the 
window, descried a tattered darky lingering about 
the kitchen. 

“Who is that man, Huldy 2” he asked. 

“ Dat air’s Henery Turnipseed.” 

“A poor relation?” inquired Teddy, politely. 

“He may be pore, but he ain’t no relations 0’ 
mine, praise Gawd. He’s always hangin’ roun’, 
but”’—haughtily—"I never takes no notice of 
him, more’n to tell him to git out.” 

When she had withdrawn, Helen began: “ Girls, 
and Teddy, I have been thinking of something.” 

“You are always thinking of something, you 
dear old Nell,” interrupted Nina, “or what would 
become of this helpless family ?” 

“ And the subject of my thoughts has been— 
onions.” 

“ [ve been thinking of them myself,” admitted 
Teddy. ‘“ Who could help it when the windows 
are open?” 

“But I have been thinking how we can turn 
them to practical account. Those tiny ones would 
make delicious pickles.” 

“T said so,” wailed Nettie. “ Now she'll make 
us live on.onion pickles because they’re cheap.” 

“No, I sha’n’t. Why shouldn’t we make 
pickles and sell them to a New Orleans grocer ? 
Huldy says there’s a man across the river who 
makes a handsome income out of pepper sauce.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Nettie, catching the enthusi- 
asm; “we can make them out-of-doors in a big 
kettle, and you girls can take care of Jack while 
I watch them stewing. I could have a very long 
spoon—” 

“Like those who sup with the devil,” inter- 
jected Teddy. 

“So I wouldn’t spoil my complexion. It 
would be such fun!” 

“ Well, what do you think of my plan ?” asked 
Helen. 

“Capital,” said Nina. “Let's begin to-mor- 
row, and Teddy can help.” 

The next day Henry Turnipseed was still hov- 
ering around the premises, and when Teddy asked 
him what he wanted, he signified a willingness to 
be hired. He betrayed, however, no vulgar anx- 
iety on the subject; but as a man was really 
needed about the place, they decided to engage 
him. 

Upon experiment it was discovered that Hen- 
ry could be goaded up to the working-point, but 
displayed usually a masterly inactivity, 

Shortly after his instalment there appeared 
upon the scene a little girl with her kinky hair 
tied up with white strings, and a brevity of skirt 
which amply displayed a pair of long and very 
thin black legs. 

“Who is that child, Henry ?” inquired Nina, 
“Dat’s de daughter of my wife,” replied Hen- 
ry, darkly. 

Huldy seemed to eye Prudy Anastine—for this 
was the intruder’s name—with strong disfavor, 
and occasionally flung pot-lids and rolling-pins 
at her in moments of excitement. But Prudy 
Anastine developed a staying power equal to 
that of her father. 

The pickling began with great enthusiasm. 
Teddy rode over to Arden, the neighboring vil- 
lage, and hunted up some nice little jars, and it 
was not long before Nina and Helen were gazing 
proudly upon their handiwork. Very pretty the 
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pearly little onions looked, with one baby red 
pepper in their midst—“ just for a touch of col- 
or,” as Nina said. 

Henry took a deep interest in the matter, but 
was grieved that they should have begun at the 
wrong time. 

“Lemme ’press it on your memorandum, Miss 
Hellum,” he urged, “ dat dey’ll spile, shore, ef you 
make ’em in de dark o’ de moon. Dey’ll spile— 
dat’s what dey’s gwine do.” 

Huldy unbent sufficiently to say that she had 
always “liked .picklin’ mightily,” finding, no 
doubt, a congenial element in the vinegar and 
red pepper. 

She even burst into song in a voice suggestive 
of the hooting owl, the ditty having a wild re- 
frain of, 


“Oh, go along, an’ don’t you bodder me!” 


“ Huldy is actually singing a love song,” an- 
nounced Nina. 

“ Love song, indeed!” retorted Teddy. “That's 
all you know about it. It’s a hymn, and that 
exhortation is addressed to the Evil One—a sort 
of ‘ Retro me, Sathanas.’” 

Prudy Anastine, after being rehabilitated, had 
been engaged to look after Baby Jack. Some- 
thing of the sort had become necessary, since he 
had been rescued from the preserving kettle 
sinelling strongly of onions. 

*“ You don’t seem to like Henry,” remarked 
Nina to Huldy one day. 

“No,’m, I don’t. Henery makes out like he’s 
pore, but Henery’s what you calla miserly. Yes. 
At his house he’s got chairs, an’ tables, an’ bu- 
reaus, an’ ole buggy wheels, an’ saddles, an’ bri- 
dies, an’ eight wash-stands. Eight wash-stands !” 
she repeated, with great bitterness, “ What 
good’s his wasli-stands go’n’ to do him when 
jedgment day comes? Kin he take ’em with 
him? No.” 

The picture of Henry's difficult ascent to hea- 
ven, weighed down by eight wasli-stands, was 
too much for Nina’s gravity. 

Henry, however, was always soothing in his 
demeanor toward Huldy. When he wished to 
be particularly ingratiating he addressed her as 
“gal,” a tribute to her youthful and blooming 
appearance, 

“Cl’ar out o’ hyeh, Henery Turnipseed,” she 
replied, in response to some of his civilities. 
“ All what’s roun’ dis hyeh vase’”—by this poetic 
image she meant the stove— is mine, an’ I don’t 
want no sech as you a-talkin’ to me.” 

Henery retired, soliloquizing, in an injured 
tone: “’Ain’t I always b’longed to starchy folks, 
what wore starchy clothes, an’ eat starchy vit- 
tles? An’ now Huldy she makes out like dat ’ere 
ole kitchen’s too good for me.” 

A few sample jars of pickles had been sent to 
a New Orleans grocer, and after a season of sus- 
pense, Helen received a letter of approval and an 
order for more. Every one lent a helping hand, 
even Nettie, who with striking originality tried 





to make brine with white sugar instead of sak. 
After this she was begged to desist. 

But Helen’s ambition did not stop at pickles. 
She added to her list a jelly made of the great 
fragrant Siberian quince, so firm and dry that it 
could be cut like guava, and was infinitely less 
insipid, This was packed in boxes prettily deco- 
rated by Nina, and Jabelled “ Lin-Pao”—the pre- 
cious. Then they made preserves of the wild 
plum, with its tart, delicious flavor, that shone 
through its lucent syrup like crimson globes. 

In the course of time Huldy’s manner toward 
Henry appeared to soften, and her employers 


P were quite thunder-strack to learn that she and 


Henery had once been man and wife, and that 
Prudy Anastine was their child. The eight wash- 
stands had been the bone of contention. Huldy 
had wished to dispose of at least seven, if not 
eight, of them—recognizing but little use for the 
existence of wash-stands ; but they had been too 
dear to Henry’s heart for him to be willing to 
part with them. 

No one ever knew how the matter was settled, 
nor whether they decided to waive the question 
of the wash-stands. It is sufficient to say that 
they were reunited, and Huldy celebrated the 
happy day by throwing the poker at Prudy Anas- 
tine. But long experience had made Prudy Anas- 
tine agile and wary, so she escaped unhurt. 

At the end of the year Helen proved that her 
experiment had paid, and paid well, too. The 
expense had been small, and the work light and 
not unpleasant. She and Nina might have taken 
in sewing and painted plaques for the rest of 
their lives without earning a quarter of the money 
they had made by pickling and preserving. In- 
stead of having to regret their wasted youth 
buried in a Southern plantation, they were busy, 
hopeful, happy girls, with a motive for existence. 

“So the onions proved to be a godsend,” said 
Helen. 

“Yes,” added Nina, “for they have replenish- 
ed our empty pockets, and have been the means 
of reconciling two loving hearts, namely, Henry 
and Huldy.” 

“T guess we shall have to take for our family 
motto,” said Teddy, boldly plagiarizing from Bur- 
nand, “‘ L’onion fait la force.’” ; 





Crochet Laces, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 156. 


Turse laces can be worked in cream, écru, or gray 
French thread for dress trimming, or in white crochet 
thread for lingerie. 

For Fig. 1 begin the 1st row with *« 19 chain stitches, 
and close the last 14 of them into a loop with a slip 
stitch ; make 2 chain, a slip stitch on the 4th of the 19 
chain, 5 double crochet around the loop, separating the 
Ist and 2d and 3d and 4th by a picot (for a picot work 
8 chain and 1 slip stitch on the preceding double), 
then for one of the leaf-shaped scallops work 15 chain, 
and going back over them pass the last, and work 1 
single, 1 double, 10 treble, 1 double, and 1 single on the 
other 14; a slip stitch on the last double worked around 
the loop, 6 double around the loop, separating the 2d 
and 3d and 4th and 5th by a picot; continue to repeat 





from *, which marks the beginning of the pattern. 2d 





row.—Working back along the upper edge of the Ist 
row a picot, « 12 double around the next loop, sepa- 
rating the 2d and 3d, 4th and 5th, 6th and Tth, 8th and 
9th, and 10th and 1ith by a picot, a slip stitch on 
the stitch before the 3 chain, 3 chain, a slip stitch on 
the next double; repeat from *. 8d row.—A treble 
crochet on the double before the 2d picot in the Ist 
row, * 2 chain, a double on the 4th of the 15 chain of 
the next leaf, 4 times by turns a picot and a double 
on the next 2d stitch (for the picots of this row work 3 
chain and a single on the Ist of them), then 5 times a 
picot and a double on the following stitch, again 4 times 
a picot and a double on the next 2d stitch, then 2 chain, 
a treble on the double before the following 2d picot, 
but keep the upper loops of it on the needle and work 
them off together with the upper loops of a treble next 
worked on the double before the following 3d picot ; 
repeat from *, but in every repetition connect the 2d 
and 4th picots to the opposite picots of the preceding 
pattern, 4th row.—»* 3 double into the next middle 
picot at the top of the 2d row, 2 chain, a fivefold cro- 
chet on the double before the next 2d picot, but work 
off only the lowest 2 loops, a treble on the double be- 
fore the next 3d picot, working off the upper loops of 
it together with the next loop of the fivefoid crochet, 
then the remainder of the fivefold, 2 chain, a treble 
on the middle of the fivefold crochet, 2 chain; repeat 
from * 

Fig. 2 is worked in 2 rows as follows: Ist row. —* 
For two of the circles, one above the other, work 24 
chain, close the last 11 into a loop for the first circle by 
working 2 slip stitches on the 13th and 12th of the 24 
chain, 20 single around the loop, a slip stitch on the 
lith of the 24 chain, 10 single on the next 10 of the 20 
single, 1 chain, a picot (for a picot work 4 chain and a 
single on the Ist of them), 15 chain, close the last 11 
into a loop for the second circle by working 2 slip 
stitches on the 4th and 3d of the 15 chain, 20 single 
around the loop, a slip stitch on the 2d of the 15 chain, 
20 single on the preceding 20 single, a slip stitch on the 
1st of the 15 chain, a picot, 1 chain, a slip on the last 
of the previous 10 single, 10 single on the remaining 
10 single of the first circle, a slip on the Ist single of 
the same circle, a slip on the 10th of the first 24 chain ; 
work 2 more pairs of the circles in the same manner, 
but connect the 5th single at the outer edge of each to 
the 5th single before the close of the previous circles; 
starting from the 1lith of the 20 single in the 6th cir- 
cle work for the scallop at the lower edge as follows: 
+ 9 chain, twice by turns a chain and a picot, 1 chain, 
connect to the 11th of the last 20 single of the 4th cir- 
cle, twice by turns a chain and a picot, then 2 chain, a 
slip on the chain before the last of the preceding 9; re 
peat from + once, but instead of 9 chain work 13, con- 
nect to the 9th of the 20 single of the 4th circle, and 
work a slip on the chain before the last of the 13; here- 
upon 7 chain, connect to the 10th of the last 20 single 
of the 2d circle, 9 single around the preceding 7 chain, 
14 single around the remaining 11 of the previous 13 
chain, 9 single around the next 7 chain, a slip on the 
11th single of the 6th circle, work the 12th and 18th 
single on the 6th circle, then 4 chain, 3 picots, but con- 
nect the middle stitch of the middle picot to the 6th of 
the last 9 single, 5 times by turns 5 chain and 3 picots, 
connecting the middle of the picots to the following 
5th single, then 4 chain, connect to the 8th single of 
the 2d circle, 7 single around the preceding 4 chain, 10 
single around each of the 5 scallops of 5 chain, then 7 
single around the next 4 chain, aslip on the 13th single 
of the 6th circle ; then complete the 6th and 5th circles 
like the preceding pairs; repeat from *, but in every 
repetition connect the middle one of the first 7 single 
of the scallop to the 7 single of the preceding scallop. 
2d row.—Along the upper edge work by turns a double, 
a chain, pass 1. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. F. C. A.—Jet is an appropriate trimming. For 
a child of two years have a cloak of white basket cloth 
bordered with natural brown beaver fur. Make it by 
any design lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

J.C.—A gros grain for light mourning should be 
trimmed with galloon of satin cords or of dull jet 
beads. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XTX., for the design with wide pleats on the side, 
low apron drapery, and straight full back breadths, 

Many.—The Gretchen dress will be suitable for your 
little girl’s dresses, whether of wool or of muslin. 

Amerioa.—The engagement ring should be worn on 
the third finger of the left hand. It should have a 
solitaire stone—either a diamond or a colored stone. 
Colored stones and diamonds, set diagonally, as a 
sapphire and a diamond, are also worn; but not a 
pearl, as, according to the German idea, “ pearls are 
tears for a bride.” The wedding ring is entirely differ- 
ent, being merely a plain gold ring, not very wide nor 
a square band, as it was a few years since, and the en- 
gagement ring is worn as a guard above the wedding 
ring. It is not usual for the bride expectant to give a 
ring to her intended husband, but many girls like to 
give an engagement gift to their betrothed. Inside 
the engagement ring is the date of the engagement 
and the initials of each of the contracting parties. 
The wedding ring has the date of the marriage and 
the initials. 

Miss A. H.—Get a short mantilla of seal brown 
plush trimmed with tail fur fringe. 

Bautimore.—Have pleated surah or else colored vel- 
vet for a vest in a young girl's white veiling dress. 

Scssoriser.—Get green watered silk of the same 
shade, or else black watered silk, to combine with your 
green cashmere, according to descriptions given in 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIX. You do not make your other 
question plain. 

J. L. M.—We do not furnish monograms for our 
readers. Any of the fancy stores that advertise in our 
columns will furnish you what you want 

Pink Casumerr.—Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 3, Vol. XIX. 

Heien.—Your daughter of five years should wear 
white muslin, not blue velvet and satin. And at her 
party she should play blindman’s-buff, who’s-got-the- 
thimble ? and such simple games, 

Ann I. Versany.—The twentieth anniversary of 
one’s wedding is never celebrated. It is considered 
very unlucky to do so. The Scotch think one or the 
other will die within the year if the twentieth anni- 
versary is even alluded to. 

Saran Ann.—You should read the whole of an an- 
ewer before you criticise. In declining a wedding in- 
Vitation, or refraining from going to a crowded recep- 
tion, a card is sufficient if no “RS. V. P.” has been 
appended to your invitation, but it would not be proper 
thus to decline a dinner invitation, or one where your 
company is particularly solicited. People send their 
cards for afternoon teas, receptions, and all large day 
entertainments, but they write notes accepting or de 
clining balls, dinners, musicales, evening parties, and 
the like. 

Op Sussoriner.—Ladies always wear their bonnets 
atalunch party. Have flowers, by all means. * Lunch” 
is more fashionable than “luucheon,” though both are 
proper words to use. 

An O.p Suusertiser.—You must always send your 
acceptance or regret direct to the person who in- 
vites you, not through Mr. A, or Mr. B.. who asks for 
the invitation. He has told your inviters that you are 
asked, or if he has not, he ought to, and the business 
is between you and them. If it is a wedding, go to it 
or send your card; that is all that is necessary. Write 

our letter of congratulation to your gentleman friend, 
yut send your cards directly to the bride’s father and 
mother. There can be no doubt on this subject. 

Pink Casumere.—Read about cashmere dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XTX. 

Miss F.—Manners and Social Usages is the best book 
on etiquette that we know of. As to ‘‘ complete letter- 
writers,” we advise you to eschew them, and to depend 
on your own inspiration for your correspondence 

Country Woman.—-T'wo cards (not turned down) for 
each of the parties on whom you call are enough, and 
it is very convenient to have a card, “Mr. and Mrs, 
Smith,” for this purpose. It is also proper for a mar- 
ried gentleman to leave his overcoat in the hall if he 
makes a ceremonious call. Of course, if an old friend 
runs in for a few minutes, this etiquette may be re- 
laxed. We are epeaking of formal calls, 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE OF A GREAT 
ENGLISH LORD. 
W* translate from the Paris Figaro the following interesting 
letter concerning the private life of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the late Prime Minister of England, written by a French 
visitor at his house, and which has excited considerable comment. 

Our life at Hatfield is perfectly uniform. Every morning at 
half past nine o’clock services are held in the private chapel. This 
chapel is nothing extraordinary. The pulpit is on a level with the 
first large gallery, which is a passageway for those who live in that 
wing of the house, and as my room is directly underneath the 
chapel, I lose nothing of the services. A young girl plays on the 
organ and accompanies the hymns. A chaplain is attached to the 
house. The men seat themselves on one side, the women on the 
other; the first row of benches is reserved for the master and mis- 
tress of the house and their invited guests; behind them the serv- 
ants are ranged according to their order. The services are very 
short. Lord Salisbury attends punctually. The ladies come with- 
out hats, and only cover their heads on communion day, which is 
every second Sunday. ? 

This little formality over, every one goes into the gallery, where 
the mail is distributed, and at ten o’clock the first breakfast is 
served. We generally wait for the mistress of the house before 
entering the dining-room ; it sometimes happens, when she is very 
late, that breakfast is begun without her. Whether there is one 
table or whether there are many, no places are set apart. Lord 
and Lady Salisbury seat themselves at the head and foot of the 
table when there is but one; the other guests come in when they 
please, and seat themselves where they please. You exchange a 
slight, a very slight, salutation with your hosts, and the conversation 
is very rarely general. Imagine a table d’hdéte, and you will have 
exactly the idea of this singular manner of treating your neighbor, 
How many times have I seen the children of the family enter in 
the midst of the repast without speaking to any one, seat themselves 
wherever they could find a place, and leave the dining-room with 
the same indifference ! 

There were never less than forty persons at the table. The 
Duchess of Manchester asked me lately what I thought the strangest 
of their English customs. “That,” I replied, “of the lady of the 
house not addressing a word to her guests, scarcely interchanging 
with them a polite salutation. Here are fifteen days,” added I, “in 
which Lady Salisbury and I have not exchanged a word.” 

“Ah!” she replied. “It is enough for the Marchioness of Salis. 
bury to address three sentences a day 
to each of her guests.” 

To an Englishman, I reflect, perhaps 
it is. A Frenchman thinks more of 
his house and the politeness due to his 
visitor. One hears much of the liberty 
that distinguishes English hospitality. 

To a Frenchman it ends in becom- 
ing aburden. It falls short of polite- 
ness. An English egotist says to you : 
“ You are in my house, for one reason 
or another; do as you would in your 
own; I don’t trouble myself about 
you.” It is true that he might add, 
“T don’t ask you to trouble yourself 
about me either.” 

A Frenchman, on the contrary, would 
say: “Feel as if my house was your 
own. But we are too well bred to 
comprehend everything in half a word. 
I will entertain you as if you were not 
in your own house.” It is true that 
he would add: “ But I expect you to 
show to me the same degree of court- 
esy that I extend to you.” There is, 
then, an abyss between the two coun- 
tries. Naturally I greatly prefer ours, 

This first breakfast, like the lunch- 
eon, is served in a particular way. As 
the partakers of it are not expected to 
be punctual, the servants are dismissed 
after a quarter of an hour. The hot 
plates are in a plate-warmer on an im- 
mense dumb-waiter at one extremity 
of the table, and the tea and coffee 
are at the other. No wine is served 
at the first breakfast. They have fish, 
eggs, kidneys, and deviled chicken, 
butter and small French rolls. Nap- 
kins are used at this meal. There 
are none at luncheon, which is as im- 
portant a meal, however, as dinner is 
with us, and when they serve many 
vegetables, sauces, and side dishes. 
I finally asked the reason of this 
uncomfortable anomaly. Jt appears 
that luncheon was formerly a light 
collation taken standing ; then later it 
was served in your room ; it was finally 
found to be more convenient to de- 
seend and take it in common. The 
collation thus becoming, day by day, 
more important, has taken the propor- 
tion of a great repast; but they have 
not yet come to napkins, 

After breakfast the young men 
play lawn tennis or go pheasant hunt- 
ing in the park. With one of the 
younger sons or daughters I invaria- 
bly rode on horseback until lunch- 
eon. I never looked into the draw- 
ing-room more than once or twice. 
The young people had all the amuse- 
ments, the more elderly betaking 
themselves to the library—I mean the 
ladies. It is very rare to see any of 
these ladies with needle-work in hand 
chatting before the fire or around a 
table. English women care only for 
the most violent exercises. In the 
house where I staid certainly crochet- 
ing and fancy-work were held in little 
honor. The oldest daughter is consid- 
ered one of the most accomplished 
Amazons in England, and is passion- 
ately fond of tennis. The younger 
daughter is less fanatically devoted to 
sport; books are her favorite diver- 
sion, and those that solve equations, 
mathematical problems, and algebra 
are her favorites. It seems that she 
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she had never been able to explain her 


| method of working, although she had often tried. Our repub- 
| lican ambassadors are not very popular. I will say, however, in 
| praise of my friends, that they carefully avoid every word that 
could offend my feelings as a Frenchman. One single time, how- 
ever, thoughtlessly, this programme was infringed. I was not 
sorry, for the story is very funny. I had read Lord Beaconsfield’s 
| romances, and was looking at his bust in company with Prince 
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Leopold and a young lady who bears one of England’s | going on around him; then, all of a sudden, he would raise his 
greatest names, and whom I know intimately. slouching figure and launch forth like bomb-shells his sarcasms 
“ Was he as brilliant, as caustic, in his conversation,” I | and his raillery. 


At a dinner, one day, where there were many di 
asked, ‘tas in his writing, which sparkles with genius ?” 


plomatists present, some one began to speak of the political assas- 
“Yes ; but as he was, when in Parliament, perfectly ab- | sinations, to which the Emperor William had almost fallen a victim, 
sorbed, his head inelined on his breast, his hands in his | M. Waddington had, it appears, run some danger. All his col 
pockets, he would seem entirely unobservant of everything | leagues of the diplomatic corps took much pains to express their 
sympathy. Lord Beaconsfield alone said nothing. When every- 
body had done giving his opinion, he raised his head, and with 
his diabolical smile said, ‘ Kill Waddington! that would make 
assassination ridiculous.’ And,”’ concluded the charming woman 
who repeated to me this anecdote, “ Lord Beaconsfield spared his 
friend no more than his enemies. He was greatly attached to 
Waddington, but he thought him a vulgar fellow.” 

I must return to my subject. No one dresses elaborately for 
luncheon ; they appear as they just come in from horseback riding, 
or are ready to start out. As at breakfast, punctuality is not 
expected. Between luncheon and tea we amuse ourselves as we 
did in the morning. This is the time, however, that the little ex- 
cursions and pleasure parties are proposed to the guests. One of 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE. these excursions was to the works going on at the cathedral of 
St. Albans, which is being rebuilt. This visit was made in great 
state. A coach harnessed like a post-chaise, preceded and fol 
lowed by two postilions, sometimes a duke rode behind also as a 
postilion. I made the visit to St. Albans with Prince Leopold, 
whose conversation interested me much. Lady Salisbury had 
invited me to accompany her sister-in-law, the proud Countess 
of Galloway, and the Duchess of Albany, while she went with 
the Countess Lytton, the sparkling Miss Northeote, and the 
Prince. A private individual is restoring this immense cathe 
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dral at his own expense. The Prince remarked to me how fre 
quent this kind of thing had become; he spoke of Sir Richard 
Wallace, adding: “ But now that you are a republic, I think 
his zeal will grow cold.” We went to see the works. I de- 
scended with him into a small cellar, where the skull, thigh-bone, 





and part of a leg-bone has been found of a Duke of Gloucester 
who was poisoned by his brothers The Prince abandoned him 
self to philosophical reflections, which I pleasantly interrupted by 
remarking that times had happily changed for their Highnesses 
In continuing our walk we fell in the midst of the preparations 
for Christmas. 

Women were weaving immen 





se garlands of holly, ivy, and box- 
wood, “ Doctor,” said he, “do they not use a profusion of flowers 
in France in decorating the altars?” ‘“ Many,” I replied; “and it 
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is a custom that has increased in late 
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years.” “Is not that exaggeration of 
dramatic effects in the Catholic Church 
due to the Jesuits ?” “I hardly know.” 
“ Here,” he continued, “it has taken 
alarming proportions. They are turn- 
ing absolutely to the Catholic cere- 
monies. Moreover, you will hear cer- 
tain men rejoicing openly at the return 
of the Jesuits to England. Do you 
not think that the English High-Church 
is Catholicism in disguise, and there- 
fore dishonest? It would be better for 
them to have the courage of their opin- 
ions.” I thought that remark very 
funny, made as it was in the midst of 
High-Churchism. 

We were interrupted by the arrival 
of the others ; it was time to return for 
tea. 





lh 
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The tea is served on a small table at 
one extremity of the gallery ; on very 
ceremonious occasions it is brought ih 
the drawing-room. The young ladies 
hand it. There is a special toilette for 
tea; the men replace their morning 
jackets with frock-coats; the ladies 
wear the same costume that would be 
worn in France to dinner. It is admis 
sible, however, to wear a morning dress, 
provided it is not a tennis jersey o1 
a riding-habit. It really is the only 
time of the day that they need it 
In the evening it is not at all un 
usual to see every one reading. Yes 


—— 


LS HA terday evening I was fortunate enough 
a = WY to enjoy a conversation with the Duch- 
=, = = _ ess of Manchester, who is certainty 
> one of the most beautiful and intel 
lectual women in England. Beauty, 
mind—a union so rare that one ree 
ognizes it with joy when one does 
meet it. 

After tea we started forth — Lady 
Salisbury, the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester and her youngest daughter, 
and myself—to the Vineyard. 

The day was simply delicious. Win 
ter this year has been wonder fully mild, 
and we have had a series of beautiful 
days that would reconcile the most de- 
voted lover of the South with English 
mists. The moist light that bathes 
the English country has certainly its 
charm; and the sky, with its varving 
tones of opal, crimsoned, as daylight 
fades, into purple by the last chilly 
rays of the sun, has its poetry as well 
as the splendid azure light that inflames 
the white winter sun of Provence. 

The Vineyard is a small house, 
shrouded on three sides by ivy and 
rose-bushes, which dates back to the 
time of Henry VIII, in whose time it 
was used as a wine-cellar, it is said, 
and which is now the rendezvous for 
the pheasant hunters who still appro- 
priate it in the park at Hatfield. You 
drive up to it under a splendid avenue 
of lindens, and from a little terrace be- 
hind there is a view of one of the most 
picturesque portions of the park. This 
terrace descends rather steeply, tor 
about forty yards or so, toward the lake, 
which is formed by the enlarged bed of 
the river that runs through the estate. 
This declivity is carpeted with a fine 
grass, so thick and silky that it re- 
sembles the softest moss. One can 





. : get down to the lake, if sufficiently 
el 1c jlaring, by a number of paths worn in 
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colonnade, rise almost to the edge of the terrace, 
and their branches fall in great cascades of soft 
satiny green waves. At the foot of this little 
lake, reflecting themselves in the waves, are a 
dozen majestic fir-trees, called Queen Elizabeth’s 
maids of honor, forming a semicircle like a thick 
curtain of dark green velvet. On the other side 
of the lake the ground rises gently by an inclina- 
tion almost imperceptible. At this season of the 
year there is a beautiful contrast of green on 
one side and of brilliant yellow on the other. 
This is a well-grown forest—first of horse-chest- 
nuts, their stout skeletons covered by a thick black 
tunic, and which still retain at the extremity of 
their enormous limbs clusters of leaves shading 
from the palest fawn-color to the warmest shade 
of brown; then come platanes, or plane-trees, 
with their speckled bark, and their leaves look- 
ing like thick, curled-up leather; and finally, im- 
mensely tall poplars, their thin waving branches 
with tufts of the most brilliant greenish-yellow 
leaves at the ends. All these trees murmur with 
a slow rhythm, throwing their leaves to the wind, 
which, after dancing in the air, fall softly on the 
unchanging surface of the lake. At this time 
winter can scarcely be said to be here; the gentle 
breezes seem like soft caresses ; they are the sighs 
of spring impatient to be welcomed. It is not 
the death-like, mossy odor of winter, nor is it 
the strong, inspiriting perfume of spring, that we 
breathe. It is a time full of delicious sadness. 
No one spoke ; all of us were absorbed in look- 
ing upon this harmonious picture. It was time 
for us to return to our carriages. At tea, the 
Duchess of Manchester, in her clear, bell-like 
voice, turning brusquely toward me, whom she 
has nicknamed M. Clémenceau, said to me (as if 
continuing a private conversation begun at the 
Vineyard), “ Well, have you anything like that 
in France?” “ Nevertheless,” I answered, quick- 
ly, “ haven’t we our cabbage fields?” “ Pshaw !” 
she said; “ you wish me to believe that you like 
your cabbages best. In conscience, doctor, tell 
me which you really prefer.” In order to get 
out of the embarrassing situation | replied, laugh- 
ingly, that I preferred both. 

At seven o'clock the first dinner bell rings. 
We go into the dining-hall. This is the only Eng- 
lish meal where punctuality is de rigueur. The 
men are in evening dress and the women in ball 
costume, decked out in flowers and diamonds. 
The servants are in full livery: knee-breeches 
of royal blue plush, flesh-colored silk stockings, 
shoes with buckles, blue waistcoat, black coat. 
The valets, head waiter, and under head waiter in 
full dress, as well as the servants of the invited 
guests. Lord and Lady Salisbury, facing each 
other, occupy the middle of each side of the 
table, when there is but one table. Every one 
seats himself where he will, except at the right 
hand of Lord and Lady Salisbury; that is re- 
served to the person of the highest rank, to 
which it belongs by right of honor. But this one 
place alone is reserved: thus perhaps Lady Salis- 
bury will have the first duke of the realm on her 
right, and her children’s tutor on her left. After 
the dinner, which is served in the French way, 
with the exception of some slight modifications 
very English, the ladies rise and go up to the 
drawing-room, going out in order of rank, from 
which they never depart in England, but which 
seems very curious to a Frenchman. The gentle- 
men remain behind, and the wine is passed around 
The Queen, when she was a young woman, wished 
to discountenance this custom. She gave up the 
idea on the advice of Lord Melbourne. At Lord 
Salisbury’s, who is very temperate and does not 
smoke, the gentlemen do not remain to drink wine 
except on ceremonious occasions and at Parlia- 
mentary dinners. On all other occasions every one 
leaves at the same time, and goes into the draw- 
ing-room or library, where coffee or tea is served. 
During Christmas times a small orchestra plays 
during dinner, and in the evening those that care 
to dance. On other days they play whist or back- 
gammon. I generally play on the piano, and most 
of the guests take up a book. I have never been 
able to reconcile myself to that custom. We al- 
ways, as I have said, have about forty people at 
table. Every one invited remains three days at 
the least. This lasts until the opening of Parlia- 
ment, when every one returns to London. We 
may imagine the joy Lord Salisbury feels when 
he finds himself alone at Guy’s. (This is a favor- 
ite resort of Lord Salisbury’s.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


ACROSS THE NETS. 
FPXHE introduction effected and her elf-arrow 
shot, Octavia said, briskly : 

“ Now let us go to the nets. Mr. Lanfrey, you 
and I will play against your brother and Miss 
Jarew. We shall be beaten into fits, for the 
child plays like an angel, as she does everything, 
and I ath only a clumsy little imp, as you know. 
But I should like to play in the first set vou 
have with our new darling—if you will let me,” 
she added, in the coaxing accent which was one 
of her weapons of seduction. “Or shall I give you 
Amy Shillibeer, who is our champion player, and 
more worthy of you? Perhaps you ought to 
have Amy and not me,” 5 

“ No, no, Miss Gaysworthy, I will have you and 
no one else,” said Lanfrey, good-naturedly. 

“Will that suit you, dearie?” asked Octavia 
of Yetta. “For of course your pleasure is to 
be thought of first of all. Will you let me play 
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with Mr. Lanfrey against vou? I should so 
much like it!” 

“ Why, yes, of course, Miss Gaysworthy! Why 
not?” answered Yetta, embarrassed by being 
made the prize of the party, but all the same 
looking at this pink and white Octavia and the 
two young men with her frank smile—of which 
she did not know the value. 

Though she was ignorant of all cause for hos- 
tility, she was conscious that her father did not 
specially like the Clintons, But that was no 
reason why she should not be frank and debo- 
nair now that she had met thern—why she should 
not include them in her smile—thinking to her- 
self, as she took in Lanfrey by the way: “ How 
like that photograph of the young St. John the 
Baptist from Venice which Miss Price has in 
sher drawing-room !’—and of Maurice: “ What 
a handsome man, but what a disagreeable ex- 
pression !” 

Yetta’s smilé was one of those, so rare on Eng- 
lish faces, which speak as music speaks. From 
lips to eyes it stole like the flush of dawn from 
sky to earth, and seemed to make her whole face 
eloquent—as if she had sung the opening words 
of some glad hymn. Beautiful as she was in re- 
pose, when she smiled she was divine; and the 
transformation from the tender seriousness that 
touched on sadness, which was the normal char- 
acteristic of that repose, to the wonderful radi- 
ance of this smile, was as complete as the sud- 
den lighting up of a leafy garden sunk in the 
quiet shadows of the evening. 

It made Maurice draw a deep breath as he 
said to himself: “I would get that girl but for 
her cursed father ;”’ but for the moment it check- 
ed Lanfrey’s breathing altogether. And then, 
with a sudden bounding of his heart, and a 
strange feeling of power and prevision of peace, 
he registered a vow that he would do what he 
could to heal the breach between their houses, 
and make his parents forgive the father that 
they might receive the daughter. It was a sac- 
rifice of pride for her sake—the child of Paston 
Carew as she was; but she was too good to be 
branded by inherited hate-—she was too lovely, 
too holy, to be included in the sentence of ostra- 
cism recorded against her house. That sentence 
must be reversed, and the Bill of Indemnity must 
be passed which should bury all the past in ob- 
livion. She was Paston Carew’s daughter, cer- 
tainly—but she was herself as well; and the 
glory of that selfhood had wiped away the stain 
of her parentage. And for a Clinton to regard 
the person as superior to the circumstance was 
a triumph of liberalism as strange as it was fine. 

Captain Clinton, angry with himself for that 
sudden flush which still burned on his face, and 
remembering the father more than the smile, 
turning to Octavia, said, with doubtful plea- 
Santry: 

“What have I done, Miss Gaysworthy, that 
you should discard me for Lanfrey’s benefit ? 
You and I have always been such good friends 
—why am I cut out?” 

“Oh!” said Babs, in her innocent way, “ you 
are the eldest son, you know, and so have the 
first right to the best things. Mr. Lanfrey has 
to put up with the inferior—and that’s me—till 
his turn comes.” 

“Rather a strait into which to put a man’s 
gallantry—is it not, Miss Carew?” asked Mau- 
rice, turning to Yetta—his pleasantry still doubt- 
ful, and his admiration dashed by a certain kind 
of insolence—not specially reassuring to a girl 
on a first introduction. “If I am to have the 
privilege of the eldest, why may I not have you?” 
he continued, banteringly, to Octavia. “ Why 
should my young brother be promoted over my 
head ?” 

“You silly boy, as if I did not know!” laugh- 
ed Octavia. 

But she was pleased for all her deprecation. 

“But would you rather play with Miss Gays- 
worthy ?”’ asked Yetta, seriously, hoping he would 
say “yes.” 

“T can only say how happy could I be with 
either !” returned Maurice. 

“And I that you are a naughty flatterer,” 
cried Octavia. “Who that has a pearl cares 
for—” 

“A diamond,” interrupted Maurice. 

And Octavia laughed again, and made a feint 
to strike the young man’s arm with her racquet, 
repeating that he was naughty and a flatterer. 

Maurice Clinton played tennis to perfection. 
He did to perfection all things requiring a quick 
eye and a steady hand; and from shooting to bill- 
iards, from golf to whist, and from polo to waltz- 
ing, he was what people call “ crack”—and he 
knew it. Nowitis human nature for the one sex 
to admire perfection in the other. But. in spite of 
that perfection Yetta had never longed so much 
for a set to be finished as now. Moreover, Cap- 
tain Clinton was not a pleasant partner, though so 
good a player. He took her balls, ignored her 
play, made her feel of no kind of importance in the 
game, and of no help to the victory that was a 
foregone conclusion. For though Lanfrey play- 
ed boldly and strongly, he was not, like his 
brother, up in the “dodges” which perplex and 
fluster an antagonist, but won his game by more 
straightforward and manly work. As for Babs, 
she pranced and flounced, floundered and missed, 
laughing very loudly, showing her pretty feet and 
well-turned ankles very clearly, but failing to 
take or deliver her balls with anything approach- 
ing to precision. Tennis was to her an occasion 
for smart dresses and vigorous flirting: to the 
game, qua game, she was as indifferent as her 
own barrel-built pony, and in it very nearly as 
inefficient. 

This set attracted more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Though Miss Gaysworthy was such a bun- 
gler, Yetta played magnificently when she had a 
chance; Maurice with the ease of confident suc- 
cess; Lanfrey as a man who puts his heart into 
all he does, But more than the mere play, ihe 
juxtaposition interested the by-standers. This 





first public meeting of the hereditary foes ex- 
cited curiosity to its highest point ; and whispers 
went round from lip to lip as now society 
watched the daughter playing with her father’s 
unacknowledged kinsman, and now watched that 
father himself. His hat drawn low over his 
eyes—his fishy eyes as lustreless as if filmed— 
his face impassive, stony, expressionless—they 
might as well have watched a statue or a corpse 
for anything they could read here. Not the 
keenest-sighted among them all detected in him 
pride or pleasure; the consciousness of success 
at the least begun ; the determination to carry on 
the war further and deeper into the enemy’s 
country; the resolution to win—all of whfch 
possessed him at this moment with a force as 
mighty as Love. He sat there like a statue— 
like a mummy; dominating his very blood—the 
very pulses of his heart—so that he should show 
the watching world nothing save the dead blank 
he affected. But all the while he was burning 
with the glad fever of the man who has accom- 
plished so far of his desire. It was the thin end 
of the wedge in good truth; and the driving 
home had to come. 

When the set was finished, Yetta went to her 
father, sitting thus sphinx-like and silent among 
the honorable ancients. 

“You have played creditably,” he said, in his 
cold, dry way. 

If he had felt any enthusiasm it would have 
been sufficiently damped by the reflection that 
such violent exercise must surely wear out her 
dress before its time. But in any case it was 
not his way to indulge in hyperbole before stran- 
gers. 

“Like an angel, as you are!” cried Babs, who 
did. 

Fitz-George Standish, twisted mosaically in the 
angle of the lowest seat, looked pale and forlorn. 
His slow and red-rimmed eyes were fixed on 
Yetta with a hopeless look that added the last 
element of ridicule to his contorted attitude. He 
admired Miss Carew, and he hated tennis. He 
had never before seen any one who realized his 
ideal of an early Christian martyr, or, better still, 
of a half mythical and wholly fascinating saint. 
She was Saint Agnes, as simple and as docile 
as her lamb; Saint Cecilia, whose soul was the 
soul of melody, and whose being was the sub- 
stance of song; Saint Theresa, seeing the Divine 
and becoming like unto her Lord by the intimate 
sympathy of holy passion; Saint Agatha, reject- 
ing the world and all its lusts in the person of 
her pagan lover. Whatever there was of sweet 
and holy, of pure and elevated in humanity, this 
daughter of an ignoble father embodied and rep- 
resented. And here she was—playing tennis 
with Octavia Gaysworthy—that most ungraceful 
of all pastimes with that most odious of all wo- 
men! She, whose every movement ought to be 
stately, rhythmical, harmonious—whose sole oc- 
cupations should be making soft music on the 
virginals in her own chamber, or slow pacing 
of the garden walk between rows of lilies, or 
tracing, in costly silks of sad hues and obscure 
tones, the delicate fancies. of painters to whom 
sunflowers were as sacred emblems and peacocks’ 
feathers as holy symbols—she, this exquisite 
embodiment of half mythic sanctity, making her- 
self hot and flushed by jumping after a ball! 
Small wonder that Fitz-George Standish twisted 
himself even more mosaically than before, as he 
bent his clasped hands downward from the 
wrist, resting one elbow on his sharply crossed 
knee and gazing at Yetta Carew, with grief bur- 
dened with reproach swimming within his red- 
lidded eyes, 

“Do you like tennis, Miss Carew ?” he asked, 
in a hollow voice, emphasizing the verb. 

“When the court is good and the game is well 
played,” she answered. “Do you like it, Mr. 
Standish ?” 

“IT!” He shuddered, It was not a pretence. 
He did really shudder, as if he had been touched 
by something creeping and slimy, or something 
stinging and pricking. “I think it positively 
odious,” he then said, in his heavy, slow, monoto- 
nous way. “If the nineteenth century had given 
birth to no other monstrosity than this violent 
and ungraceful game, it would have written its 
condemnation in the annals of all time. I like 
tennis? You might as well ask if I liked bull- 
baiting or waltzing!” . 

Yetta looked at the owner of Five Oaks with 
more surprise than good breeding warrants. The 
sentiment was so strong, and the manner of ut- 
terance so tepid, she scarcely knew how to take 
it, or what she ought to say. 

“You must be very unhappy at a tennis par- 
ty,” she stumbled out as the best thing that came 
to her. 

And Fitz-George Standish, looking into the il- 
limitable space before him, answered, mournfully, 
“Tam.” 

“Then why do you come?” asked Yetta, still 
more perplexed. 

“ Martyrdom is not of one kind only,” was his 
enigmatic reply. “We do what we ought, not 
what we would. True knighthood imposes its 
own duties.” 

“But how is this a duty?” asked the young 
saint, who was not conscious of her own aureole. 

“My position,” replied Fitz-George Standish, 
still looking into space. 

“That is just why you should not,” said Yetta. 
“Tf you think tennis or anything else wrong, or 
even only undesirable, you should stand out, and 
not give it the weight of your name and influence.” 

Fitz-George looked at her, he thought, as Dante 
might have looked at Beatrice. 

“This whole-souledness is what I should have 
expected from you,” he said. 
were more general !” 

“Ts that fool a man or a talking ape 2” thought 
Paston to himself as he listened to the conversa- 
tion, while seeming to be looking at nothing, and 
taking note of nothing. 

“We ought to form a holy league among our- 
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selves, we who believe in a secret divinity not 
recognized by society,” said Elsie Arrol, who had 
strolled up to her chosen knight thus fantastic- 
ally knotted into a four- stranded living braid, 
while he gazed at Yetta Carew and thought him- 
self like Dante contemplating Beatrice. 

“ A divine Primrose League !” said Fitz-George, 
approvingly. ‘“ Would you be one of us, Miss Ca- 
rew ?” 

Yetta laughed. “And give up waltzing and 
ternis? I am afraid I am not fit to be one of 
you,” she said, cheerfully. 

“Oh!” said Elsie Arrol, making a disdainful 
little mouth. “You have to be converted yet, I 
see !” 

“Converted to what, Mrs. Arrol ?” asked Pus- 
ton, slowly. “To the Primrose League, or the 
Salvation Army ?” 

“To my form of the Salvation Army,” answer- 
ed Elsie, tartly. “To the religion of beauty and 
the holiness of estheticism.” 

“Ah, I see. Now I understand,” said Paston. 

“ And I trust you approve,” put in Fitz-George. 

“You are your own most conclusive advocate,” 
replied the owner of Mock-Beggar, with a court- 
eous air, and a still denser film across his eyes. 

This was the kind of thing that irritated the 
temper, yet stimulated the interest, of Beaton 
Brows in their new acquisition. No one knew 
how to take him. His quiet manner left his 
speech unpunctuated, and his fishy eyes, level 
voice, and immovable face put no dot to an am- 
biguous “i,” and crossed no “ t” in a left-handed 
compliment. The result of which was that his 
courtesy made every one more uncomfortable than 
at ease; and that when he appeared to compli- 
ment, he was felt to sneer. 

At that moment Octavia trotted up to the little 
group, and carried off Yetta for strawberries and 
cream. 

“A vulture swooping down on a lamb!” said 
Fitz-George, discontentedly, as he and Elsie Arrol 
also strolled away for that poetic refreshment. 

To which Elsie returned yet more tartly than 
when she had spoken to Mr. Carew: “ Do not 
idealize Miss Carew too much, Petrarca; she is 
horribly commonplace. Believe me, she is not 
one of us, and never will be.” 

“Her beauty would seem to claim her as your 
sister,” said Fitz-George Standish, conscious of 
his chain and bullet. 

“Oh !” said Elsie, discontentedly, “I should be 
very sorry to be such a May-pole in the first in- 
stance, and so uninteresting in the second. She 
has no more in her than a great doll!” 

““Who is your great doll, Mrs. Arrol ?” asked 
Mr. Harcourt, in his bland way, lisping rather more 
than usual. 

“ Miss Carew,” said Elsie, sturdily. 

Fitz-George writhed ; Mr. Harcourt laughed. 

“ Well, I do not quite agree with you two,” he 
said. ‘“ And I fancied, Standish, you would have 
been one to admire her. I imagined she was of 
your style. For myself, I find her charming, de- 
lightful, a most lovely creature! Iam sorry you 
do not. But, de gustibus, you know! Only it is 
droll—you, a young dog on your promotion to be 
so hostile, and I, an old fellow, to be so appre- 
ciative.” 

““I—I—” began Fitz-George. But Elsie stopped 
him with a look. 

““We have a higher standard than most peo- 
ple—Mr. Standish and I,” she said, primly. 

“Higher even than that ?” laughed Mr. Har- 
court, pointing to where Yetta sat under the 
shade of a spreading hornbeam, between Lan- 
frey Clinton and his sister Ethel, looking almost 
of another race and kind, so supreme was she in 
beauty—so gloriously fair and lovely. 

“A mere mask,” said Elsie, sharply. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in her—neither art nor poetry—neither 
music nor imagination. You will find her out at 
last, as I have already. She is a mere stick !” 

“For the moment blazing like a rocket—shin- 
ing like a star?” asked the rector. 

“Not in my eyes,” said Elsie. 
star to me!” 

“Nor to you?” asked the rector, who seemed 
bent on heckling that unfortunate Fitz-George. 
“Ah, well! I should not wonder if one of those 
young fellows yonder found her more beautiful 
than you do, It would be 2 fine solution of the 
Clinton-Carew problem, and would stop. the 
mouths of Cerberus with sops itresistible.” 

“ Mr. Harcourt!” cried Mrs. Arrol, indignantly. 
“As if one of the Clintons would demean himself 
like this !” 

“Stranger things: have happened before, fair 
lady,” replied Mr. Harcourt. ‘And, upon my 
soul, they all seem to be getting on uncommonly 
well there in that corner! I think I will go and 
see what it is all about,” he added, as he slanted 
across the lawn, his hands behind his back, his 
apple-round fave rosy and smiling, his small eyes 
twinkling, and his whole being radiant with the 
consciousness of having heckled Fitz-George 
Standish, stroked Elsie Arrol the wrong way, aud 
started a hare, out of which he would get good 
sport, were there reason in the running or none. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorreESPONDENT.] 


EFORE the death of their eldest daughter 

plunged them and their family into such 
deep affliction, the Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Bayard had been having Friday evening recep- 
tions, the cards of invitation for which read, 
“The Secretary of State and Mrs. Bayard at 
home on Friday evenings in January and Febru- 
ary, and till March 6.” 

Of course after his daughter’s death it was un- 
derstood that no more entertainments of any 
kind would occur at Mr, Bayard’s residence for a 
long time, and in two weeks after Miss Bayard’s 
death her mother followed her to the grave. 

The invitation copied above is, though prob- 
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ably not so intended by any one concerned in its 
phraseology, curiously like those issued by Henry 
Clay while Secretary of State, while altogether 
unlike the cards of invitation issued by any of 
Mr. Bayard’s immediate predecessors in the office 
of Secretary of State, except in bearing the latter 
title on the cards. The invitations issued during 
President Arthur’s term for evening parties at 
the residence of Secretary Frelinghuysen read 
simply, “Mrs. Frelinghuysen, Thursday even- 
ings,” the last two words being written in the 
lower left-hand corner of the lady’s visiting card. 

A repartee the late Miss Bayard is alleged 
to have made to Oscar Wilde when he was in 
Washington has lately been published; a still 
better one was in circulation here when he was 
in the city. It was said that in conversation with 
Miss Bayard he said he liked this country pretty 
well, but it was too new to have any interesting 
curiosities. “It is true,” answered the lady, 
“that ours is a new country, and we have few 
curiosities of our own; but”—and here she look- 
ed at him from head to feet—“ we often import 
them.” 

Secretary Manning’s wife is one of the most 
graceful ladies brought into prominence by the 
new administration. She is tall and slender, and 
bows so gracefully that one forgets that she does 
not always follow the Washington fashion of in- 
variably shaking hands at public receptions, 
which practice many ladies, including Miss Cleve- 
land, find excessively fatiguing. 

President Cleveland, when he is to give a din- 
ner, always has the menu brought to him before- 
hand to make sure that all is right, and makes 
suggestions and alterations if he thinks them 
needed. He also goes through the rooms after 
they are decorated, and personally inspects the 
table after it is ready for the guests, to satisfy 
himself that everything necessary to produce a 
pleasing effect has been done. He shows great 
taste in such matters. More than one lady who 
dined at the White House at state dinners often 
during the last administration, and had also dined 
there previously, said that they never saw thie ta- 
ble look so handsome as at the dinner given’ by 
the President to the diplomatic corps on Thurs- 
day evening, January 21. The dinner itself was 
also highly commended, and, more than all, the 
President and his sister have been mentioned 
with praise by those at the dinner for their pow- 
ers of agreeably entertaining their guests, who 
did not leave the White House that evening un- 
til half past eleven o'clock, because they enjoyed 
themselves there so much. The President did 
not set the example for withdrawing, but waited 
for all to leave. He and his sister moved con- 
stantly about among their guests, and made it a 
point to talk to each one of them. When Miss 
Cleveland saw a group of gentlemen together, she 
would go up to them and talk to them herself, or 
take them about among the ladies. 

The Japanese minister and the minister from 
Hawaii somehow got the impression that the oth- 
er ministers would attend the dinner in their 
court uniforms, so wore theirs, and to their cha- 
grin found that all the rest were in citizens’ even- 
ing dress. It has not been customary in the 
past for the diplomates to wear their court dresses 
to the dinners given at the White House. Only 
two ladies—the Portuguese minister’s wife, whom 
the President escorted to the table, and the Swed- 
ish minister’s wife—wore dresses made décolleté 
at that dinner. At that given the preceding week 
to the cabinet, three ladies—Miss Cleveland, Mrs. 
Manning, and Mrs. Whitney—wore low-necked 


dresses. Each lady named has a well-shaped 
neck. Mrs. Whitney’s is especially white and 
plump. She usually wears at dinners or evening 


parties the magnificent necklace of solitaire dia- 
monds presented to her, before she came to Wash- 
ington, by her brother. It has a triple row of dia- 
monds, 

At a recent party the wife of Secretary Man- 
ning wore white satin covered with fine point 
lace and garnished with pearl passementerie. 
She wore several ornaments of diamonds, includ- 
ing a crescent which glittered on her white neck. 

Mrs. Patterson, of Troy, was present at the same 
party, with her husband, who was formerly Speak- 
er of the New York Assembly; she was attired in 
nasturtium-colored satin beneath black Brussels 
lace; the garniture was jet passementerie. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is generally 
believed that Miss Bayard fell a victim to undue 
exposure to cold while engaged in her social du- 
ties, a young girl (a débutante of this winter) was 
seen making calls in Washington, on a cold day 
the last week in January, wearing a low-neck 
dress. Her only wrapping while out-of-doors was 
a thin opera mantle. Miss Bayard used to visit 
in a light-colored silk. dress with a very long 
train, a small lace bonnet, and a pink opera man- 
tle, very light and thin. 

Tea still holds its own at Washington recep- 
tions, both day and evening, and there is quite a 
rivalry among some fashionable ladies as to the 
superiority of the brands of tea they use. That 
offered by Miss Cleveland to her guests after her 
Saturday afternoon receptions is said to be ex- 
ceptionally fine. Those ladies who have had 
presents of tea from the Chinese minister, as sev- 
eral have, feel that no one can surpass them in 
the excellence of their tea. Connoisseurs in the 
tasting of tea become almost rapturous over the 
flavor of that offered them at the Chinese Legation 
on February 4, on which day, it being the Chinese 
New-Year, the venerable minister held a recep- 
tion. A large silver tea-pot, looking quite modern, 
was then used for the tea, but the ices and pyra- 
mids of confectionery took the form of Chinese 
pagodas, elephants, and other objects familiar in 
China. 

Several pieces of the silver owned and used by 
President Monroe, which also bear his initials, 
J. M., were used on the table at the tea given on 
Wednesdays, February 3 and 10, by his grand- 
son’s widow and daughters, Mrs, and the Misses 
Gouverneur, af their residence in Washington. 





The tea-pot more resembles a covered pitcher or 
an old-fashioned beer tankard than anything the 
present generation has seen in use as a tea- 
pot. It is straight up and down, and has a cover 
over the top, and a mouth like that of a pitcher, 
instead of a spout. It is quite tall, and is fluted 
half-way up, beginning at the bottom. 

Mrs. Gouverneur has also a tea-cup of fine china 
from a set used in the Executive Mansion while 
Mr. Monroe was President. It has on it in colors 
the national eagle and shield, with twenty stars, 
indicating the number of States then in the Union. 
The cup is straight up and down, and more re- 
sembles a small mug than a cup. The china is 
quite thin, though not so much so as the egg- 
shell china made of late years. 





A STORY OF MONTE CARLO. 
See illustrations on pages 164 and 165. 
N January 19, 1871, the French army, be- 
sieged in Paris, fought its last battle—the 
battle of despair. For four weary months we 
had suffered mentally and physically all that hu- 
man beings can suffer in this world, Doubt and 
apprehension had sueceeeded to enthusiasm and 
to illusion. Then came tle sinister news of trea- 
son and defeat, then cold, then hunger, then the 
bombardment, until our bodies, racked and wast- 
ed with misery, had nothing left but hope to sus- 
tain them. 

Such a condition of things could not continue 
indefinitely, and a final and desperate effort had 
become inevitable. The whole population clam- 
ored for a decisive battle; the National Guards, 
who were composed of fathers of families, many 
of them gray-bearded, claimed the honor to march 
upon the enemy. The Governor realized that the 
hour for supreme action had arrived, and re- 
solved to fight the great battle of Montretout. 

Throughout the whole day and night troops 
from the forts cross Paris, marching toward Mont 
Valerien. The poor soldiers are terribly exhaust- 
ed, and their faces show the traces of their suf- 
ferings. 

Think for a moment of the weary long weeks 
during which they have slept in the snow, while 
for some days they have only subsisted upon a 
meagre ration of black bread and a morsel of 
horse-flesh. Nevertheless, they march proudly 
with that calm demeanor which accompanies a 
quiet conscience. 

On the boulevards, as the regiments file past, 
the crowd applaud, and from time to time women 
rush forward to embrace, perhaps for the last 
time, a son or a husband marching to the front. 

But now appears a regiment which calls forth 
in an especial manner the applause of the crowd. 
From one end to the other of the boulevards the 
hurrahs ring out, while from the windows the 
women wave their handkerchiefs. It is the regi- 
ment of the “ Friends of France,” which, like its 
predecessors, is going to the front. In this regi- 
ment there are no Frenclimen—only foreigners, 
friends of France, who by their devotion have 
wished to testify their love to a nation whose 
hospitality they have so long enjoyed. One sol- 
dier in particular attracts my attention—a man 
of about forty, with a bronzed complexion, and 
an expression of great energy on his face. I 
ask who he is, and learn that his name is John 
Burter, and that he is an American who for 
more than fifteen years has commanded a mer- 
chant vessel, of which he is also the owner. One 
day whiie on a voyage with his wife and child 
he was overtaken by a violent tempest when just 
about to enter Havre. In vain the captain bat- 
tled with all his power against the elements ; his 
vessel was disabled and went aground. John 
Burter gave up all hope of saving her, for at any 
moment his ship-might founder, when he saw in 
the distance a little life-boat manned by four gal- 
lant pilots, who were making strenuous efforts 
to reach the distressed vessel. Suddenly a huge 
wave carried away one of these brave sailors, 
but his comrades were not discouraged. A sec- 
ond wave swept away a second sailor, but the life- 
boat still struggled onward. John Burter’s ves- 
sel was on the verge of foundering, and he had 
clasped his wife and his son to his breast, when 
a tow-rope thrown by the men in the life-boat 
fell at his feet. His vessel was saved, and saved 
through the splendid devotion of four French 
pilots. 

This devotion had inspired John Burter with a 
warm sympathy for France. Thus, when misfor- 
tune befell her, John Burter was one of the first 
to enlist in the regiment of the “Friends of 
France.” Frenchmen had saved bis life, that of 
his wife, and that of his son. In his turn he 
would sacrifice himself, if it were necessary, for 
France. Throughout the day on which the battle 
of Montretout took place John Burter fought like 
a lion, and when in the evening the bugle sounded 
the retreat, the brave captain lay in the midst of 
a heap of the enemy’s corpses, terribly wounded, 
but still breathing. His gallantry had been told 
to the general commanding, and when the latter 
passed the wounded man, he took off the cross of 
honor which he wore on his tunic, and clasping it 
on John Burter’s breast, said to him: “ Captain, 
accept this cross; itis the highest reward that 
France can bestow on brave men. In the name 
of my country I bestow it on you.” On the fol- 
lowing day John Burter died in the field hospital, 
but before closing his eyes forever he confided 
the cross to a fitend, saying as he handed it to 
him: “ You will give this cross to my son, that it 
may be a talisman which may always keep him 
in the path of honor and duty. If ever an evil 
thought crosses his mind, let him look at this 
cross, let him think of his father, and I feel sure 
that he will immediately return to the sentiments 
which alone are worthy of an honorable man.” 


Long after the events recorded had taken 
place, chance led me to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. For many days I staid at Monaco, not 
to gamble, for, thank Heaven, I have never felt 





the passion of play, but to settle some 
family business. Morning after morn- 
ing I had travelled along the coast, and 
had admired the truly admirable picture 
which nature offers to the traveller who 
goes from Nice to Genoa by the Cor- 
niche road, when one day the fancy 
seized me to enter the Monte Carlo Ca- 
sino. The impression I received was 
strange, and I must frankly confess that 
the sight which met my eyes contrasted 
disagreeably with the beauties which na- 
ture has lavished upon this country. If 
the view from the top of the terrace of 
Monte Carlo dazzles the eyes, calms ihe 
mind, and fills the soul with an infinite 
charm, the scene which the gaming sa- 
loon presents troubles the sight, saddens 
the heart, and fills one with a feeling of 
weariness and depression. 

Picture to yourself a splendid saloon 
brilliantly lighted by numerous chande- 
liers; the wails are magnificently deco- 
rated, but the sole furniture of the room 
consists of tables and chairs. On each 
table may be seen a roulette wheel, 
miniature rakes, and a locked box. 
Gradually the ¢rowd enters, and the 
gaming saloon is filled. Visitors of the 
most varied types take their places round 
the tables, the croupiers come in, open 
the box, fill it with bank-notes, and pile 
up before them heaps of gold. The 
play begins. This consists of throw- 
ing an ivory ball, which revolves in a 
wheel—a species of round basin with numbers, 
and which is itself whirling in an opposite direc- 
tion. There are thirty-six numbers on the wheel 
without counting zero. Each player stakes a sum 
of money upon a number. The croupiers pay 
thirty-six times the sum which is staked on the 
number at which the ball stops. All the money 
risked on the other numbers forms the gains of 
the Casino. 

A gentleman of military appearance is standing 
near a table. He stakes a louis, and whether he 
gains or whether he loses, the sum which he risks 
never varies—it is always a louis. Across the 
table a young woman is noting down the winning 
numbers ; for hours together she is absorbed in 
this occupation, and in the evening, when she re- 
turns to her hotel, she devotes herself to making 
innumerable calculations. She reckons how many 
times each number has come out during the day, 
she strikes an average, and thus settles the num- 
ber on which next day she will risk the money 
at her command. At another table two players 
of a different temperament face each other. One 


is brutalized by play, the other is impassive; he 
has what is called “‘a strong stomach.” Wheth- 


er he loses or whether he wins, his face always 
remains the same. No nervous contraction be- 
trays the feelings which are agitating his heart. 
He digests equally well all fortune’s vagaries, and 
when the roulette carries off the sheaf of bank- 
notes which is before him, the digestion of this 
loss does not appear to give him the slightest dis- 
comfort—hence his name of “ strong stomach.” 

I had been in the gambling saloon for some 
moments when I noticed a young couple enter. 
The woman was French, the man spoke English, 
but with a strong American accent. Doubtless 
they were a newly married couple who had come 
to Monte Carlo for their honey-moon. Both took 
their places at a table and began to play. 

“The 9th of December was our wedding day,” 
whispers the young woman in her husband’s ear. 
“Suppose we choose the number 9; perhaps it 
will bring us luck 2” 

“Just as you like,” answers her husband, and 
thev placed £5 on the number 9. 

The ball is thrown, and whirls around the 
wheel. The husband, with his hands on the table, 
awaits the result almost with indifference. The 
lady, somewhat less cool, puts up her glasses to 
get a better view. 
time, but eventually slackens its pace, passes 
slowly by the numbers 33, 1, 20, 14, 31, and final- 
ly stops at number 9. 

The croupier takes £180 in gold, and noisily 
souyding the coins, places them before the young 
woman, who smilingly takes a rake, and heaps up 
a little mountain of gold. 

“Tf instead of £5,” says the husband, “ we had 
risked £100, we should have gained a small for- 
tune, £3600, and we might have abandoned the 
idea ‘of living on board our vessel.” 

“Let us risk £100, as we have won it. It was 
on January 17th that you were so nearly drowned 
at sea with 
your father 
and mother: 
let us put 
£100 on num- 
ber 17.” 

The £100 
are placed on 
No. 17. The 
ball revolves, 
and quite gen- 
tly, as though 
guided by an 
invisible hand, 
Stops at num- 
ber 17. 

“ Every one 
for himself!” 
exclaims the 
husband, gath- 
ering in the 
huge packet 
of notes which 
the croupier 
passes him. 
“Tt is I who 
risked the 
£100; the win- 
nings should 
belong to me.” 


’ 








BRUTALIZED 


BY PLAY. 

“T thought that between us two all 
common,” said his companion, timidly 

“ At play—no. I repeat, everyone for himself.” 

“ Our winnings are considerable,” ventured the 
lady. “Let us leave the reom, and go back to 
Marseilles, where your vessel awaits you.” 


was in 


“You are mad; don’t you see that I have a 
run of luck? I mean to break the bank.” 

In fact, the young American, excited by his 
extraordinary to play wildly. 
But, alas! the little ivory ball seems to have be 
come capricious. 


success, begins 
One bank-note follows another, 
and the “run of luck” does not appear to return. 
In a very short time all his winnings have been 
lost, and more than once our player has plunged 
his hand into his pocket to draw out money which 
was not intended to be risked at play. The more 
he loses, the more he plays, only to lose again. 
All his money passes to the croupiers, and only 
when he has exhausted his last five-frane piece 
does he determine to tear himself from this table, 
at which he has left the half of his fortune. 
This fortune which he has lost—the savings 
which his father had accumulated by dint of la- 
bor and thrift—was not mere idle pocket-money. 
This money was to be devoted to pay for the fit- 
ting out of a merchant vessel of which he was 
about to take the command. What should he do 
now? How could he get out of the difficulty ? 
How would he retrieve his compromised position ? 
Only one resource remained to him—to go to 
Marseilles and to borrow the money which he 
needed on the security of his vessel. 

The Casino authorities accord him a viatique, 
that is to say, the exact sum necessary for him 
and his wife to return to Marseilles. Furnished 
with this viatigue, both take train thither. How 
sad is their journey! What a honey-moon! 
Whiat a contrast to their journey of a few days 
since, when with a clear conscience and a peace- 
ful mind the two young people thought only of 
love and the enjoyments of life! In a few days 
both have aged many years, and have riveted to 
their feet 
which can never be ¢: 


convicts’ cannon-balls 
off. As 
reaches Marseilles the young American goes to 
his banker, and with much difficulty sueceeds in 
borrowing the sum which he needs; but thence- 
forward his ship is no longer his own. This fine, 


one of those 


ist soon as he 


| coquettish craft, of which for the first time he 


The ball revolves for a long | 


j 


was about to take the command, this ship the 
purchase of which had absorbed all his fortune 
and that of his wife, this vessel on the stern of 
which shone in golden letters the name of Mon 
tretout, and on board of which he hoped, like his 
father, to pass a long glorious career, now belongs 
to his ereditors. Doubtless, according to the old 
custom of the sea, he is still *‘ master on his owt 
ship after God,” but in reality he is no longs 

master of his ship. Henceforward an unsuccess- 
ful voyage, a wreck, a bad commercial speculatio 

would give his creditors a right to dismiss him 
from his vessel. And all this for 
eause he had lost £4000 at play. But what play 


what? 5 
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bad filched from him, play might restore to him. “Supposing he 
returned to Monaco,” he thinks. ‘ Perhaps this time fortune may 
smile upon him. What happiness if he could come home and tell 
his wife, ‘I have repaired all my losses, the Montretout is again 
mine.’” Yes, he must play again, and yet again. 


The young captain returns to Monaco. He plays, and loses; 


ye 
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, INTERIOR OF THE GAMBLING SALOON. 


he loses a second time, and yet a third time, and always. By nine 
o’clock that evening he has nothing left, and despair seizes his 
whole being. He is an intelligent man, well educated, young ; and 
seated in the garden at Monte Carlo, with his head buried in his 
hands, he debates whether he shall not commit a crime—whether 
he had not better throw himself from the rocky height into the sea. 
































Suddenly, while putting his hand on his heart, he touches some- 
thing hard. He feels in the pocket of his waistcoat, and finds a lit- 
tle leather case, which contains a cross of honor. He clutches 
this cross with his nervous fingers, and at this moment his sight 
grows dim, his head swims, his legs give way, and he seems to hear 
a voice which says, “‘ My son, if ever an evil thought comes into your 





























A SKETCH OF HANDS. 
SKETCHES AT MONTE CARLO.—{Sxe Pacr 163.] 
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“LE POINTAGE,” 


mind, look at this cross ; it will bring you back to the path of hon- 
or and duty.” 

The young man rises with a livid face and distorted features ; he 
casts a look to the right and left like a malefactor meditating a 
crime; then he hastens with rapid steps to the Café de Paris. A 
man is seated at a table: every one at Monte Carlo knows him— 
Shylock, who lends money on pledges. 
that god is money. 

The young captain draws near the table, and taking his father’s 
cross of honor from his pocket, says, ‘‘ How much will you lend 
me on this cross ?” 


He has only one god, and 
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WINS THE FIRST TIME. 
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DESPAIR. 


“ Five francs,” answers the Jew, after having examined it. 

“Take it, and give me the five francs.” 

He seizes the five-frane piece, and returns to the Casino; he en- 
ters the gambling saloon; he sees no one. He is in a high fever, 
his head burns, there is a singing in his ears, his eyes fail him. 
He goes to the table, and sees nothing but a mass of gold and a 
crowd of hands. Oh, those hands! What a sight they present! 
Some are clinched, others seem to hesitate before releasing the 
twenty-frane piece which they hold between their fingers; oth- 
ers, again, like devil-fish, appear to enlace the packets of bank- 
notes. 

William Burter in his turn puts forth his hand. “ My father,” 











said he, “died on the field of honor on January 19th 
ber 19 I play my last five-frane piece—and my honor !” 
The ball turns, and stops at number 15. 
“ All is at an end,” exclaims William, and he leaves the room. 


On num 


Two days afterward a newspaper, the Penseiro di Nizza, contain- 
ed the following paragraph: “This morning, on the shore be- 
tween Villefranche and Monaco, some sailors picked up the corpse 
of a man about twenty-six years of age. In his pocket a visiting 
card was found inscribed ‘Captain William Burter, commander of 
the Montretout.’ It is not known whether his death was the result 
of a crime or of suicide.” 

















LOSES THE SECOND TIME. 











SKETCHES AT MONTE CARLO.—{Sex Pace 163.) 


EACH ONE FOR HIMSELF. 
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ONE CENT INVESTED 

In a postal card on which to send your address to Hat- 
terr & Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, 
bring you, free, full particulars about work that both 
sexes, of all ages,can do, and live at home, earning 
thereby from +5 to $25 per day, aud upwards. Some 
have earned over $50 in a single day. Capital not re- 
quired ; you are started free.—[{Adv.]} 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. Frenv. Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “ To relieve 
the indigestion and so-called sick headache, and 
mental depression incident to certain stages of rheu- 
mutism, it is incomparabie.”—[Adv.] 








Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is more reliable as an agent in the cure of 
ay mawmption, Chronic Coughs,and Throat A fections 
than avy other remedy known to medical science.— 


{Adv.] 





Rura’s favorite perfume, “ Linden Bloom.” Sold by 
fine drug trade. At wholesale by W. H. Schieffelin & Co. 
—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


MAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair goods— Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
novelties in Front Pieces—poritively retailed at whole- 
Sale prices: 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is cape n as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents. 
_ Goods sent ©.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 


THE MADONNA. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Superior needlework can only 
be produced with the right kind 
of Embroidery Cotton. An im- 
properly twisted Cotton, however 
excellent its other qualities may 
be,renders the best work indiffer- 
ent, washes thick and lumpy, con- 
tracts and wears out the material. 

The Madonna Embroidery Cot- 
ton is recognized as the best by 
the trade, by art embroiderers, 
and by competitors who try to in- 
troduce their makes by imitating 
itor referring toit. It combines 
with the greatest perfection in quality, and the largest 
variety of fast colors, a reasonable price. Use no other. 


Madonna Crochet Cotton. 


In white and colors. Best article for the crochet 
lace work, 


Madonna Mending Cotton. 


In white and colors, for every-day and art mending 


aud durning. 
Utopia Linen 
res ery Thread. 


In 40 beautiful fast colors. A 
new Embroidery material, par- 





linen and wash goods. 
and silk lose, but the colors of 
this threadimprove,by washing. 





«’» Inquire of Dealers, spe- 
cially for the above materials. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. App.eron 
& Co., will give a lady's supervision to the artistie fur- 
nishing of houses and rooms. For circular, mang a 
particulars, address “‘ HOME,” Box 82, Brooklyn, N 


“qf@00D SENSE : 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


BEST i. HEALTH, Com- 
BEST i. Wear and Finish. 
ore ALL AGES—Infants to Adults 
Sold by retailers. Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
8 White Street, NEW YORK. 


Send Sor our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embrvidery & Paint- 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 


many times over, 30 full-size Work- 
ing Patterns, 2 Powders, Pads, &c., for stamping, 85c. 
Address PATTEN PUB. OO., 3 W. 14th St., New York. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 












J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. | 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dressy wear, it 
rte not crease and will, 
pon gh ts by washing, ever 
aining the Crazy effect 





— in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
BENTLEY'S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 


Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





ticularly to be recommended for | 
Cotton | 





re INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The are and 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, ‘& CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 

The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 


will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and puré as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished, and is found 

= among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale by all druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


DV ER TISERS can learn the cost of any pro- 

posed line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 
New spaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphlet. 


U. S. PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 
The Cabinet Playing Cards, plain or gilt-edged, 
are the nicest ever produced. Sold by all dealers. 











It is the admiration of thousands of | 
lovely American women who owe | 
their beauty to its constant use. It | 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


Sold by! Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA, 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 








SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES. | 


R. MOSER. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


‘Tu, Tonch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


w ILLIAM KNABE & CO., 





y 


¥ 


| Nos. 204 ri 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








This Label is on the | the Best Ribbon Made. 


ets T re) ‘Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Agmstrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 

ackage. Send 40 cts. in stamps or tal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. or, 469 Broadway, } N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spowte is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Li Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


| may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
and best 


st Australian wool, 








They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. 
width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 
a yellow “Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 
mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 


They are always the same in 
None genuine un 


lity, weight, 
ess rolled on 








BY SPECIAL WARRANT. 


EDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


To Ladies unable to visit New York, we will 
forward on application Sketches of our Newest 
Designs and Patterns of suitable Cloths. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed without interview. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
—— ANo C—: 
BIRTH MARKS 


»__-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


XOR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 

ing. Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 

symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crnet, Scald 

Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Cutiovea Rememes are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonons ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c, ; Soap, 25c. ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Potres Deve anv 
Cuemioat Co., Bosron, Mass. 

&2” Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Baox- Aone, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cared by Cutiouna AntI- 
Pawn Praster. Warranted. 5c. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Now ready, the February Number of 
my Catalogue, containing illustrations 
and descriptions of Fancy Work, Lustre 
Painting, &c. Price for Home Beauti 
ful and Supplement, 25c.; for Supple- 
ment only, 15c. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, N. ¥. City. 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
teed “becom: 


guarn’ 2’ to 1 
sg wear their iz part 

up . nding f Cage color. 
aautify ask, hprep’n 
; Hair Goods. C osmetics &c., 
it C.0.D. an i Send to 
the m’fr for Dlust’d Pri ebiccne ste 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hal))Chi 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss. MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


N {| ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, without charge, 
by a lady of eae Send for circular with 
references. Murs. A. C. MOTT, Box 188, Brooklyn P.O. 


Or At. ALL i Kinve Prompty 
S done. For circular address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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GREAT SILK SALE. 


800 pieces Plain Pongee Silks, per yard, 25. 

80 pieces 24-inch Figured Brocades, 79.3; leading 
evening shades, worth $1.50. 

250 pieces of the celebrated 


“REGATTA” BLACK SILKS, 


$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard; real value, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00, 


NEW FRENCH SATINES: 


Eee oo ae ly 29c¢. 
NUNS coincident dsaovecscccesccees 33e. 
DESIGNS, Bordered................ 39e. 


About 800 different patterns just landed, many ex- 
clusive designs. 

Large force of competent clerks to fill mail orders. 

To avoid delay, address all mail matter to 


Le Boutillier Bros, 
Broadway aud 14th St, N.Y. 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 
Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Spegty sare and Permanent Cure for 

Bronchitis, Asthma, and 

incipient Consumption. 

| It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of pea so liquid, the 
}' fumes or vapor of which is in- 
‘ haled all night long, whilst 
ii’ sleeping as usual, and without 
, any discomfort. It is used only 
at night, and is perfectly poe 
= to the most delicate. There is 
no stomach-dosing, do uching 
or snufling but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
posit on a whitened wall so the Pittow-INHALer, for 
say eight hours at @ time, spreads a powerful healing 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 


air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the 

CATARRH. 

BRONCHITIS. 





lungs, and 





hence into the blo Old-fash- 
ioned inhalation, through a 
tube, for a few minutes a day, 
sometimes cured Think of 
eight hours constant action, on 
the same principle, but inten- 
sified a hundred-fold! There 





CONSUMPTION. 


are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is 6reathed in, not 





The tes- 
as attested 


swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts 
timony to its results is beyond all question, 
by the experience of thousands 
Hon. EB. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prrtow-Iwwater has been of the 
greatest relief, and | believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrha! Troubles, 
accompanied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persous afflicted with such maladies 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York 


Tuomas J. L. McManus, a prominent ‘ery’ ¥e rk a au ver, 261 
' flerer 








Broadway, says: “ For five or six years T ba 

from Catarrh that I heard a constant rin ing in my ears, and 
memory became impaired. Ip the mornings I « he arce re 
and never through my nose Lapplied to four « Litfe t physician 


representing the old and the aw schools, but they gave 
een using the Pros w- INHALER ¢ 
ih 





“es ae w tplefion 

Mas. M. I. Cuavwicew, Richland Centre, "Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
‘Twas going into Consumption. The Prrtow-Inmacer has wrought 
such a cur for me that I feel | cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others. 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrougt ht cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphlet and Testime i or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER C 
26 East 14th “Street, New York. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Harper's Bazan.” 





Main Orrice: 
When writing mention “ 


FOR BAKINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


LEISCHMANN & 60. 


UNRIVALLED 


COMPRESSED YEAST. 


Supplied fresh Daily to Grocers Everywhere. 


Special attention is invited to our yeLLow label, 
which is affixed to every cake of our yeast, and 
serves to distinguish our goods from worthless 
linitations, 


N.B.—FLEISCHMANN & CO,’ 





oe 











S Compressed 


Yeast is indispensably necessary in smabiag first- 
class Bue kw heat Cakes. 





SERKYS" TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
ekin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific 
dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, mala 
nervous complaints; also in suppress: dd troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and £1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 


TAKE IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

A Semi-Monthly Magazine For the Homes of the World. 
Buy it of your newsdealer, examine it, then subscribe forit. If 
y yur newsdealer does not have it, send 10 cents to us for sample 

op GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is the best Family Magazine 
published, and is issued every other week. $2.50 a year 


CLARK W. BRYAN & 00., Publishers, 


. ¥. Otlice, 111 Broadway. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TAKE IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 














WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO.. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





A SEWING MACHINE FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


A practical Hand Sewing Machine (lock stitch) adapted to all kinds of 
plain sewing, simple in construction and not liable to get out of order, is 


et 





now placed on sale for the first time ; and it is believed will speedily become 
& necessity in every household. 


It is not used with a crank or fastened to 
a table, but its operation is similar to that of shears. 
It is easy to operate and can be used with entire 
safety by ladies whose physicians forbid them the use 
of other machines, Bobbin-winders, 50 cents extra. 
The complete machine and bobbin-winder will be 
sent prepaid anywhere for $5.80. Circulars free, 
Sold exclusively by STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Highth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 

and Underwear. 


LADIES who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 





Twentieth ‘ 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 EAST 14th ST., 


Near corner of Union Square. 
ETTINA is positively a stylish and most becoming 
front Coiffure; entirely new design. HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in all existing colors and designs not to be 
found elsewhere, at prices lower than oe, oe 
I guarantee the best quality of HUMAN HAT 


3roz dw: iv and 








CC. SWAYNE, 


Manofacturer, 


Has marked down 





_6r 


SALE 


SPECIAL 


» 


FINE DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK FRENCH RHADAMES, Att Sirk 
at 79e. per yard; reduced from $1.25. 

BLACK GROS-GRAINS, Pours Dvr, at 98 
cost to import, $1.60. 

COLORED SATAN RHADAMES, Exrra 
WetGut, at 98¢c.; worth $1.25. 

FIGURED FANCY FOULARD SILKS, at 
49¢c., 75c., and 85c. 

Also, 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


Le Boutillier | a 
» reet, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


; fully 3¢ under regular prices. 


daily opening Novelties in Wool and 





Are now off ring their 


COTTON AND LINEN 


DRESS COODS, 


Spring Importation of 
: l J 





the pr ices of Seal- 
skin Garments 
and all 
fashionable furs. 

Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue. 


103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK. 


STAMPING. 


The February Supplement, of 3 





2 large 


| pages, containing over 500 of the latest 


STYLISH HAIR DRESSING BY EXP ERIENC ED | é 2 
| ment, 15c.; price of large book, of 3200 


ARTIS 

MANICURING attended to; all possible designs of 
Manicuring Implements constantly on hand; ROSE 
RUE, ROSE ENAMEL, and DEW DROPS of ROSES 
are positively necessary for aristocratic hands. 


CAPITOLES—DEPILATIEF removes superfluous 
hair; great success, 


CAPITOLES—Famous MESSALINA produces mag- 
nificent, lustrous brown hair, $1.50 per bottle. 

CAPITOL —- POUDRE VELOUTINE, the finest 
face POWDER in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 

CAPITOL ES— "FOU NTAIN OF BEAUTY, assuredly 
sibat beneficial preparation for the complexion, 5Oc. 
and #1 per bottle. 

CAPITOLES—TOILET PREPARATIONS, un- 
equalled in superior make and great variety. Catalogue 
ere atis. Wholesale and retail! at 

: - SEMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St.,N. ¥. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








COCOA 





HOME DECORATION, 


A new illustrated fortnightly journal, devoted to Artistic 
House Furnishing and the Minor Branches of Decorative 
work ; 16 pages (13 1-2x101-4 inches.) Questions answered, 
and Direc tions given in the paper ; schemes of color for 
house interiors; criticisms of work; new decorative 
work ; floral effec’ ts, etc. Lowest in price ;—one year, 26 
issues, only $1.50 ; me é vies, 10 ce nts. Sent three 
months on trial aH, 50 ‘S. Address. 
pig's K, Publis 
West 22d St., 
Promptness insured by mentioning this pape rr. 


% 
% 


L'ART DE LA MODE, 


The best Fashion Journal published. 
5 COLORED PLATES. 
Latest Paris styles. 

Order of Newsdealers, or send 
35 cents for Sample Copy to 
W.J. - MORSE, 6 E: ast 14th St., N.Y. 


PRICELESS YET FREE!!! 


Is the new Illustrated Catalogue of R. H. Bragvon, 1155 
Broadway, N. Y. Contains valuable information and 
instruction, also full descriptive price-list, not of any 
3000 stale,stiffshop patterns,but some hundreds of orig- 
inal designs, perforated, for decorative painting, by an 
experienced artist, the inventor of the superb “ Lustra” 
painting, and sole manufacturer of only genuine 
** Lustra”’ colors. SENT FREE ON Teceipt of adc ress. 





or, 
New York. 










Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 


Sugai 


red all pu 
oe rN. G. CHA 


DES QUICK for Prof. Mood ‘s New Tilustrated 
D ux on Drees Making, New Iman, and Maotie 





Writing thoroughly ta 
by mail or personally. 
iis when competent, 


FEE, Oswego, N.¥ 





E IND ete. Agents sell 10 aday. Pref. MOODY, Cincinaatl,Q, 








designs for Stamping. Price of Supple- 


designs, and Supplement, 25c. 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York. 


(Mention Stamping Design.) 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest 
Tapestries. 

Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. | 


ABSOLUTELY 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


PURI 








J. E. BURNS & CO 
 h 9 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 
LADIES ? For what youpa ay 
FW for four pieces of stamping you 
can buy our complete outfit, 
with which you can stamp thou 
Rother articles for embroidery 
or painting. Itcontains nearly50 
choice parchment patterns and 
one complete alphabet (worth 
at retail over 86) Powder, 
Pad, ete. Also Instruction 
Books, teaching Stamping. 
Embrotdery and | Embroidery, Painting. etc.. and 
Stamping materia Large Catalogue, (price 
als at wholesale}2> cents) showing pictures of 
prices, thousands of choice designs. 
We guarantee this the 
best outiit ever offered, and will return the 


money if not satiamnetery. All sent for $1, 
Send tor Tesirenee price list. Leeye ball Tinsel, 











il cts.; Kensington Floss, ets. a dozen, 
Assort ted Embroidery Silks |} a 
. PRAY, Lynn, ‘Mass. 





Waterman’s “Ideal” Fountain Pen 


@ Is the best Christmas present. It is sure 
3 to please and be used for years. Send for 
§ an Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
Agents Wanted. Mention this paper 
The Ideal Pen Co., No. 165 Broadway, New York. 
L. E. Waterman, Manager. 
_ Price of Pocket for Pens & Pencils, 15 cts. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Srxru Avenve, New York, 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


APAD0€ 


leading | 
“ | LAWNS, CHAMBRAYS, PERCALES, 
| PRENCH SATTEENS, «! prices guaranteed 
| lower than any other house 
| 


- | 
} 
| H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 
| 
| 


Including the ve ry latest novelties in CANVAS 
CLOTHS ( plain and striped), TUPTED and 
PLAIN ZEPHYRS, CRINKLED «and 
PLAIN SCOTCH GINGHAMS. LINEN 


SPECIAL: 


Great Sale of Black Silks, &e. 


21-inch 
£1.50, for We. 

Black 23-inch Satin 
$2 OO, for $1 39 


Satin Rhadames, r¢ 


gu lar price 


Duchesse, requla? 
’ “ f 


Black 21-inch heavy Gros Grain, regular price 
$1.25, for 98e 
Black 21-inch superb Gros-Grain, regular price 


$1.50, for $1.19 
Samples sent upon application. 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENER 

ATOR is the ouly harmless preparation 

known for gray hair; neither lead nor silver 
§ enters its composition; it produces every 

| G shade, is immediate and lasting, odorless 


Price, $1 and #2. Ask vour 
it. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and sample of your hair when order- 
ing. Imperial Hair Regenerator Company, 
est 23d Street. 


and stain 





Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and | 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subseription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 
SELF-INSTRUCTIVE 


LESSONS IN 


are NG WITH 





Dil es WATER COLORS 


and other tabrics,including Lustra 
ting. By Susan Hale Pric € $1.50 
Tilton & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


~ | HEADQUARTERS FANOY WOR 


Y WORK 
SPECIAL OFFERS! 

We will send you our 15c. Faney-Work Book (new 
1886 edition) for 3 two-cen/ stamps. A Feir Tivy and 
Imported Silk to work uw, tor 20 cents. A Frinerp 
Tipy and HMmbroidery Cotton to work it, for 16c¢ 
Florence “ Waste” Embrowery Silk, 2c. per package. 
Iilustrated Circulars free. J. F.ING: AL LS, Lynn, Mass 


CUR nt DEAF 


CK’S PATENT IMPROVED. CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Pe rfe ctly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comntensabia and 
always in peetian,, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
als, FREE. Address F. HIS¢ JOX, 863 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOU CAN DYEAany cotor 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
etc. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
Bilver, Conporend § presse Paints for any use—only 16 
ists sell or we send post-pa 


WELL, "RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, "Yi. 
~ ART AND DECORATION. 


The New Art Monthly. 50 [lustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy 
$2.50 a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 
eo Rog Beautiful Send ten fe. stamps for cumpiesona 


es of \7 ry f fancy stitches, desigus, &c. for 


GRAZYPATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto. 
mimes, Recitations and Readings, Cha- 
DAYS: rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 
logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 


BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 


SCRA 





frnen 





PICTURES—A NEW LOT, 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mr. Tips before he went to live in 
the suburbs. 





The same evening he finds it snugly seated 
before the range. Maybe it was a cousin of 
the cook’s, as it was a spirit thermometer. 





In the city he meets an old friend. 
“That was a frightfal blizzard we had 
last night,” says Tips. 

“Blizzard? There was no blizzard 
around here. Guess you're a little 
flighty. Too much quinine.” 


His ‘‘ ten minutes’ walk to the station.” 


Gets a shot-gun and a burglar alarm. 
part of the night in analyzing sounds. 





At three o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon, walking 
down Broadway. 





Spends a good 





























Biddy is the only one who enjoys the cold snap. 


The slide is her favorite pastime. She slides out 
of the house right after dinner, and does not slide 
back till midnight. 


FACETIZ. 


Lirri® three-year-old Harry Johnson exclaimed, as 
he was ooking at his pretty sister, ** Mamma, I doesn’t 
like to look at Daisy’s eyes.” 

“ Why, Harry—why not ?” asked his mamma. 

“ Well, mamma, I doesn’t like the way the blinds are 
hung !” 


Brown (looking at Fogg’s scrap-book, which is made 
“ of biographical sketches). ** Al, you have here among 
*Prominent Men’ a Professor Smith. What Smith 
was he? I never heard of him.” 

_ “He was a teacher of mine.” 

nown. “ Ah; and how particularly noted ?” 
Foe. “I was his pupil.” 
ee 

“ Let’s make something good to eat,” planned Bob’s 
two little sisters, in undertones, 

“All right,” said Bob, overhearing. ‘We'll each 
make something. Lon can go ahead and make the 
candy, and Flo the pop-corn—” 

“ And what'll you make ?” demanded they. 

“Oh !” said he, “I'll promise to make ’way with it.” 


—_——>—_—_ 


pnepieetiiprstasenie 
It was this same Bob that said to his mother a few 
evenings ago, as they were leaving a neighbor's house 
on their way home, “‘ Put my scarf about you, mamma.” 
“ But if I have your scarf, what will there be for you 
to take ?” asked she. 
** Well, let me see,” said Bob, mischievously ; ‘‘ I sup- 
pose I might take cold.” 















On the way home from looking at the “‘ yal- 
ler” house they think to hire Mr. and Mrs. 
Tipa are run into by a small boy who is 
coasting. 


SUBURBAN LIFE IN 


MANY OTHER CHURCHES IN THE SAME FIX. 

“Oh, Uncle Ned,” said Johnnie, “ we had just a fun- 
ny time at church this morning.” 

“ A ‘fanny time’ at church ?” 

“Yes. All the members of the choir were at the 
party jast night, and there was not one of them at 
service.” 

‘What did you do then?” 

“ Why, we had to sing without music.” 


En PE 
USED TO PRESSURE. 

“Tam afraid I am crowding you, sir,” said a s out 
old lady in a Third Avenue street car as she wedged a 
passenger into the corner. 

“Oh, I d-don’t m-m-mind b-being c-crowded,” he 
gasped ; ‘‘I’m u-used to it. I J-live in a Harlem flat.” 


esielbenetg eine 
IT WAS DULY RECEIVED. 
“Robby,” whispered voung Featherly, “did your 
sister Sadie get a note irom me last night? It was 
written on pink paper.” 
“T guess she must have got it,” said Robby, “ ’cause 
when she came down to breakfast this morning her 
hair was done up in pink curl-papers.” 


ghonachpialiipihiaialiess 
ASKING TOO MUCH. 

Woman (to tramp). “ If you'll shovel off the sidewalk, 
an’ saw that pile o’ wood, an’ pump a tub o’ water, an’ 
fil! the wood-box, I'll give ye a cold bite when you get 
through.” 

Tramp (sadly). ‘‘ Madam, if I were to put anything 
cold on my stomach after all that exercise, I would 


Three hours later, sailing up his own 
street before the wind. 


“You're a nice 
my sled like that! 
*« Beg your pardon,” Tips replies ; “I really must have slipped.” 
“ Well, the house is the place for slippers.” 
son of the village shoemaker.) 


WINTER.—By A. Grow er. 





Big blizzard on. 





On the slightest pretext he hides himself under the bed- 
clothes, leaving the gun to do its own shooting. 








have a fit of indigestion that would stagger the whole 
medica! profession. I am not an ostrich, madam, nor 
an Englishman. Good-morning.” 


ceesewae eens 
HELPING HIM OUT. 


Miss Crara (to young Mr. Stammer, who has just fin- 
ished a song at the piano). ‘The impediment in your 
speech, Mr. Stammer, doesn’t seem to affect your 
singing.” 

Me. Stammer. “ N-n-ot at a-all, Miss Clara; it is 
only w-w-when I a-a-attempt to t-t-talk that I am b-b- 
bothered.” (Suddenly changing the subject.) *‘‘ But, 
M-M-Mixss Clara, I w-w-wish to s-s-speak to you re-re- 
garding a certain m-m-matter th-that is of v-vital im- 
)-p-portance to my f-f-future h-happiness. I have |-l- 
aa you l-long and d-d-devotedly, and I want to a-a- 
ask you t-to be m-my wi-wi-wi-wi—er—ah—t-to be 
m-my wi-wi-wi-wi—” 

Miss Criana (blushing shyly). ‘: Why not sing it, Mr. 
Stammer ?” 

MAKING UP THE PAPER. 

New Foreman (to editor). “ How do you want this 
sermon set ?” 

Eprror. “ Solid nonpareil.” 

New Foreman. “ And the dog-fight ?” 

Epiron. ‘ Leaded brevier.” 


alinedpmesietib 
A DISCOURAGING DEBUT. 
Citizen (to Western tragedian). “ Your first appear- 
ance occurred last night, I understand ?” 
Westegn Tracepian, “ Yes, sir-r-r.” 





First snow-storm of the season, 
ging out to the front gate. 


man,” says the small boy, “to knock me off 
t y' 


(The boy was the 





Dig- He buys a thermometer, 
and hangs it up outside the 


kitchen door. 








Friends at the station tell him he is ‘‘ rushing the season.” 


















































Mrs. Tips declares that Sunday 
is the only day in the week when 
the house is anywhere near warm, 
but it keeps Mr. Tips pretty busy 
to do it. 








Calling on one of the natives, and speak- 
ing of art, he is shown a picture of the fam- 
ily tree, “drawn by Mr. Smith, the family 
nursery-man.” 






Crrizen. “‘ Did you receive any encores ?” 
Western Traceman (darkly). “No, sir-r-r; they 
were apple cor-r-res.” 


cintinctittthpatatuhsie 
I HOPE, DEAR, YOU WON’T. 
Oh, pretty maid with the hazel eyes, 
And hair with a ruddy glint, 
With a tiny month and a rosy cheek, 
And a chin with a dimple in’t, 
With a slender form and a little hand, 
And a foot for a dainty shoe, 
And plenty of lovers and kindred and friends 
To offer their homage to you, 
Be trustfully gay while you hear every day 
That your beauty’s withont a flaw, 
For some time you may—though I hope, dear, you 
won 
Have an elderly sister-in-law. 
And should you, you'll learn with surprise that your 
eyes 
* Are really decidedly green,” 
That your mouth and your chin would too babyish be 
For a girl in her very first teen; 
That your tresses are red, that you're fearfully thin, 
And your foot? “Why, you never with ease 
Wore twos,” she is sure, for much smaller is hers, 
And she is obliged to wear threes. 
So_ be trustfully gay while you hear every day 
That your beauty’s without a flaw, 
For some time you may—though I hope, dear, you 


won't— 
Have an elderly sister-in-law, 











